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The first coast-to-coast 


radio network broadcast 


It was sent over the Bell System’s transcontinental network thirty years ago 


Just a little over thirty years ago 


a man’s voice was heard on radio 
sets in New York and California 
and the Instant 


at one Sain 


That was early in 1924, when the 
first Coast-to-coast radio network 
took 1 hie 
fittingly enough, was that of a tele- 
man—J]. J. ¢ had 
helped direct the building of the 
Bell System's 


phone network, and he was working 


broadea { place Voce, 


phone arty He 


transcontinental tele- 


to make useful every day 
Mr. Carty spoke from Chicago's 
station WM AO His 


carried by telephone wires to New 


It more 


VOICce Was 


York, Provide nee 
1).¢ 


[wo 


and Washington, 


, in the East and westward to 


tations in California 

How that first network has grown! 
Poday hundreds of radio stations 
across the nation are regularly linked 
together by telephone lines 

And today telephone lines serve 
Ll ele- 
in both black and 


white and color—are 


another kind of broadcasting 
Vision pictures 
sent trom city 
to city 

I he 


radio relay towers, put up to pro- 


on telephone equipment 


and 


wires, coaxial cables 
vide the nation with Long Distance 


telephone communication, also 


yng 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ba 
. > 


Seam o 


serve to bring an endless selection 


of radio and television programs to 
millions of homes 
When think 


realize great cCommunica- 


like 


you ibout it, you 


how a 
this erves to 


tions network 


unite us all 
It speeds the vital messages of 


rovernment and business. Carries 


your own warm words to distant 


relatives and friends. Brings many, 
many people together in radio and 
television audiences to hear and see 
historic words and great « 


I he 


truly 


vents 


Long Distance network is 


an instrument of democracy. 
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-SENSIMATIC ‘50" 
MAKES HISTORY! 


eee .« DAILY } NEWS: «=: 


W COST ACCOUNTING 
r! EVERY BUSINESS! 


pwr. eee 


- 


Burroughs Sensimatic “50” 
a full-size accounting machine 


at a new low cost 


The sensational new Burroughs Sensi 
matic thrifty “50” accounting machine at 
its amazingly low price is big news in the 
field . . . real headline news for businesses 
large and small. 


The Sensimatic “50” is an outstanding 
addition to the Burroughs Sensimatic 
family a full-size fully automati 
accounting machine 


Never before has such a machine been 
offered at a comparable price. And you 
save every day on ledger and statement 
form costs with the Sensimatic “50.” 
Extra savings are yours, too, because it’s 
so easy to operate that beginners quickly 
become expert. See it! Try it! Call your 
nearest Burroughs branch or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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and FULLY AUTOMATIC... 


the calculator that PRINTS! 


Completely new .. completely different! The Model 99 Printing 
Calculator. It multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts. It per- 
forms every one of these calculations with greater efficiency 
than any previous machine of its kind. Above all, among 
its many other features, it provides automatic multiplication 
and credit balances plus simpla tape, the two-color printed 


record of each and every calculation, 


Write for free booklet number C669. 
Room 1809 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Preventing Proxy Fights 
Private Planes Pay Off at Parker Pen 
Hiring a Management Consultant 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Paying Expenses for Transfers 
Billing Costs Slashed $60,000 a Year 


Cutting Communications Cost 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


French Electronic Developments Speed Systems 
How Company Solved Office Duplicating Problems 
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Business on the March 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations and Magazine Publishers Association 
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to the 
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this month is a salute 


country’s dairy business 
scattered 
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s naturally widely 


although Wisconsin calls 


Dairy State 


Wert Wonth 


Work simplification 
rich harvest at 
Electric, with annual 
expected to run into 
This unusual 


the 


Is reap- 
ing a Westing 
house 

Savings 
millions of dollars 
program will be described in a 
two-part article, scheduled to 
begin in September, which will 
give complete details on how 
the program was started, who 
was involved, how much it cost, 
what it saves, and how it is run 


What happens when a proxy 
fight is won? All the publicity 
seems to precede the struggle 
power, but little heard 

the fight is over. An ar- 
ticle next month will tell what 
has happened at Indiana Steel 
Products Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind its proxy fight 
little a year ago. Indica- 
tions show that there am- 
bitious young men ready to take 
if the executive 
keep mind 
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atte! 


since a 
ovel 


are 
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the 
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“saving” 
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who was making $8,000 
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How a 5¢ stamp 
can take a load 


off your mind 


Free! Fire “DANGERater” tells 
in 30 seconds if your safe would 
incinerate your vital records .. . 
put you out of business! 


Based on 


a dozen 


Authentic 


Figure in over;r 


Easy to use. Accurate 
of fire 
vital factors about your busine Dials answer, 


Mail coupon 


Tomorrow might be 


thousands 


which may save you from ruin 


for “DANGERater” now. 


' 
too late 


\ Mail coupon now ! 


Me 
Mosler Safe ‘~~: 


t2nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., Dep't AMI4 
Please send me, tittier and without obligation, your ne 


Mosler Fire “DANG ERater 
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Modern lighting system is used at newly opened Colonial Bank and Trust Com- 


pany in Chicago. Translucent ceiling over working area is thin lumi-plastic 


Ori 


Luminous Ceiling at Chicago’s new 
Colonial Bank and Trust Company 
surrounds the public area, giving 
plenty of illumination at employees’ 
working areas but keeping the can- 
dlepower reading lower in other 
places. The translucent ceiling is 
made of corrugated strips of thin 
lumi-plastic. Baffles reduce the 
noise level. This same lighting sys- 
tem is used in the new general 
offices of Wieboldt Stores, Inc., in 
Evanston, a Chicago suburb. Wie- 
boldt recently made offices out of 
the 40-year-old, 3-story department 
store building which had been left 
vacant when they moved into a 
new building some years ago. 
With the new luminous, translucent 
plastic ceiling, Wieboldt lowered 
the old 16-foot ceiling to 101% feet. 
The ceiling is suspended below a 
sprinkling system; this is explained 
by the fact that the plastic ceiling 
loses its corrugation and will drop 
from the metal tracks when the 
temperature reaches 140 degrees, 
while sprinklers do not release 
water until the temperature reaches 
165 degrees. This new type of ceil- 
ing was manufactured by Lumi- 
nous Ceilings Inc., Chicago. 


High-Speed Telegraph Network 
has been installed at Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md. Western Union made the in- 


IN THE NEWS 


stallation and said it is the most 
advanced of its kind in the world. 
The 5,000-mile network covers an 
area of 15 states and interconnects 
31 Mathieson plants and offices in 
23 cities in various sections of the 
country. Immediate communication 
is possible to any point on the wire 
circuit from any other station. The 
wire system has a capacity of 
24,000 words hourly, and thousands 
of messages a month will be trans- 
mitted. Messages are prepared in 
the form of perforated tape, and 
the tape speeds through an auto- 
matic telegraph transmitter at a 
speed of 65 words a minute. At 
the destination, the message is re- 
ceived automatically in page form, 
ready for instant use. The new sys- 
tem also transmits orders in tabu- 
lated form. 


New Travel Offices have been 
opened in Indianapolis by the Hoo- 
sier Motor Club, resulting in a mod- 
ern, efficient arrangement. The club 
has accessible filing space for maps, 
folders, brochures, and the count- 
less other pieces that are constantly 
in use in motor club offices. Too, 
there are expansive work centers 
where the data can be processed, 
tours planned, and similar work 
handled. Since every employee at 
the Club works in full sight of the 
public, each desk has been arranged 
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for appearance as well as for func- 
tion, Filing cabinets are used ex- 
tensively, of course, and in one case, 
eight two-drawer cabinets lined up 
against a wall serve as a counter 
for open tub files. Art Metal equip- 
ment is used throughout, and the 
metal desks are a tan “Hammer- 
tone.”’ With its recessed lighting, 
maps on the wall, and general effi- 
cient appearance, the new offices 
are expected to attract an ever-in- 
creasing number of customers. 


Punched-Card Accounting is ac- 
complishing some minor miracles 
at Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
Cleveland. The new system has re- 
placed one which was largely man- 
ual. While the system now involves 
several operations, it was installed 
a few months ago to provide bet- 
ter control of inventory. The re- 
ports are produced so rapidly and 
accurately that it is easy to deter- 
mine immediate, as well as future, 
needs, thus keeping up with the 
production cycle. Purchase parts 
cards are also tabulated on the ma- 
chines, providing reports on re- 
quirements and when they will be 
needed. Under the new mechanized 
accounting program, Elwell-Parker 
projects plant production over a 
period of from 9 months to a year. 
Three byproducts come from the 
new operation: (1) Field reports 
for agents, covering production sta- 
tus of orders and scheduled ship- 
ping dates; (2) reports to factory, 
telling sequence of shipping sched- 
ules; and (3) shipping report which 
each day lists trucks and equip- 
ment shipping the previous day, 
along with destinations and order 
numbers. Several other operations 
are planned for the machines, in- 
cluding payroll and personnel re- 
ports, billing and order writing, and 
cost control. 


Los Angeles Building program in- 
cludes several buildings on or near 
Wilshire Boulevard. A 3-building 
insurance center was recently com- 
pleted in the area, and Tishman 
Realty & Construction Company 
now plans a new air-conditioned 
12-story office building which may 
be ready for occupancy in late 1955. 
Also planned for the immediate 
area is a 12-story (which is the 
height limit) office building by The 


Texas Company, and International . ‘ 
Business Machines Corp. plans to [Dy Leg 


build. 


Computer Center has been opened BON (D) 


near Princeton, N. J., by Electronic 
; - . _ ~~ se FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
Associates, Inc., and industry can -demneeae aidan een eae ae 
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PROVES 
RESULTS 


Americal“ 


sakes 19 VM, 
"PLANNED" 


BUSINESS FORMS 


CARBON LEAVED 


LITHOSTRIP 


THE MOST EFFICIENT CONTINUOUS 
FORM EVER DEVISED 


Time and Motion studies have CON- 
SISTENTLY proved the efficiency and 
economy of American Lithofold ‘plan- 
ned" business forms. Why waste ex- 
pensive time when LITHOSTRIP, par- 
ticularly, cuts record-keeping costs by 
33% or more. 
Modern LITHOSTRIP forms are plan- 
ned and designed to fit every indivi- 
dual need. In all types of business 
they speed and increase the output of 
work . . . and LOWER operational 
costs. LITHOSTRIP by eliminating 6 
operations required by OBSOLETE 
manual forms, make lowered admini- 
strative costs a reality. 
Our illustrated Time and Motion Study 
brochure will show you HOW, 
Write for it today. 
(LITHOSTRIP fits typewriters and all 
fully automatic machines, such as tele- 
types and tabulators.) 
“EAZY-READ" Multiple Forms produce 
amazing legibility, even in sets of 12 
or more parts... right down to the 
last copy. 
“SECRET SPOT" Carbon Paper, the 
modern way to eliminate confidential 
or superfluous information from speci- 
fic copies of your forms, 
Both "Secret Spot’ and "Eazy-Read" 
are available in LITHOSTRIP 
and LITHOSET forms. 


TEST THEM YOURSELF! 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


AMERICAN 
LITHOFOLD 
CORPORATION 


Mi 


use the electronic analog computer 
equipment at the cost of about $100 
an hour to solve its many complex 
problems. Staffed with scientists 
trained to use the computers, the 
Center can be used by customers 
in setting up and solving their 
problems, or customers can use 
special boards for “setup”’ in their 
own companies. When these boards 
are put in place back at the Center, 
the answers tumble out in a matter 
of minutes. 


Tulsa Autobank can handle 350 
cars, and pneumatic tubes flash 
back and forth between the drive- 
up windows and the main offices 
of The First National Bank and 
Trust Company more than a block 
away. In addition to the autobank- 
ing facilities, there are sidewalk fa- 
cilities. Other bank building and 
modernization programs _ include 
The First National Bank of Dallas, 
which recently finished a 2-year 
modernization plan. A new electric 
stairway carries customers back 
and forth between the first and sec- 
ond floors, but beside this gleam- 
ing new conveyance are many old, 
rare objects of art. For example, 
a “money tree” has almost 8,000 
old and new coins from many lands 
hanging from it. Some of the build- 
ing materials came from many 
foreign countries, and there are 
other ornaments and _ collectors’ 
items to catch customers’ interest. 


New Office Building in New York 
City is planned by Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corporation, United States 
subsidiary of Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams, Ltd., Montreal. The 
plans call for a $15-million, 34-story 
structure on Park Avenue between 
52nd and 53rd Streets. The first 
4 stories are scheduled to be of 
marble and bronze, with a 30-story 
tower on top. 


Unusual Board Room is a feature 
of new executive offices at Colum- 
bian Carbon Company in New York 
City. A semicircular conference 
table is used, and board members 
line the outer edge of the table. A 
small table is placed in the center 
of the half circle, eliminating the 
need for craning of necks or tilting 
of chairs to see the chairman. Each 
member of the board has a clear, 
unobstructed view of the chairman 
and all other members. 


Mechanical Collating was respon- 
sible for an estimated 35 per cent 
saving in a recent big job at The 


J. T. Baker Chemical Company, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., according to 
James E. Williams, office manager. 
A short time ago. the company 
tackled the job of preparing all 
phases of the big offset price cata- 
log right in its own plant, and the 
biggest snag was that of collating. 
At first, 20 girls were put on the 
job of collating by hand and check- 
ing pages. Soon there were 30 girls 
on the job, and still there was over- 
time. Baker Chemical talked to the 
Thomas Collator people in New 
York and bought a 16-bin model. 
Then, when the catalog recently re- 
quired a 65 per cent revision (200 
pages), the work was handled by 
3 girls and 1 collator—and no over- 
time! 


Employee Manual for office work- 
ers, turned out by Neisner Brothers, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., probably sets 
something of a record in using few 
words to get across a message. 
Back in 1948, when AMERICAN 
BUSINESS worked with Office Man- 
ager E. C. Humes on a series of 
articles on Neisner Brothers, he 
mentioned the idea of producing a 
manual that employees would read. 
The new manual is the result, and 
sketches tell the story that would 
otherwise take hundreds of words. 
For example, the 1 page devoted to 
rest periods has 1 sketch and a 
total of 32 words on it. Each page 
explains 1 separate rule, policy, or 
system, and the entire 44-page 
booklet can be digested in a matter 
of minutes. 


Punched-Tape Accounting is used 
in the Santa Fe System’s Topeka, 
Kans., office. It is part of a new in- 
stallation of car accounting. There 
are some 678,000 car movements on 
the Santa Fe’s system each day, 
and the car service department in 
Topeka can now determine more 
quickly just what cars are on the 
line, empty or loaded. Under the 
new setup, about 60 per cent of the 
manual key punching is eliminated. 
Reports from the larger terminals, 
at which 60 per cent cf car move- 
ments originate or terminate, ar- 
rive by teletype at the Topeka of- 
fice. Cards for these movements are 
punched automatically by a tape- 
to-card converter, but the other 40 
per cent of the moves must be 
punched manually by operators. 


Rental Space is being advertised 
in Chicago newspapers by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, telling of facilities that 
will be available in the company’s 
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huge new building now going up 
in the Windy City. The ad tells of 
the ‘made-to-order’ climate, con- 
venient parking areas, 1,000-seat 
auditorium for meetings, concealed 
projection rooms for meetings, and 
other features. While looking for 
tenants for its new building, Pru- 
dential also is selecting its new em- 
ployees. About 750 have already 
been hired, and about 750 more will 
be hired by the time the new build- 
ing is occupied in the fail of 1955. 
Only about 150 employees will be 
from the home office in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Electronic Computers in clerical 
work require close supervision, and 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has created an office methods and 
procedures division for this pur- 
pose. The division, part of the head- 
quarters accounting department, 
will supervise the application of 
these computers. 


Auto Expenses for a fleet of 500 
company-owned cars are kept under 
tight control at Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., through re- 
ports which are tabulated quarter- 
ly. Each salesman turns in a re- 
port quarterly, and a card is 
punched in the home office from 
each report. It is then a routine 
matter to run tabulations that will 
show up costs which are out of line. 


Pneumatic Tubes help make for 
top efficiency in the new offices of 
Vapor Heating Corporation. The 
company now occupies a $2-million 
plant in suburban Niles, after be- 
ing located on Chicago’s south side 
for many years. The tube system 
delivers and returns requisitions 
and messages to and from 15 differ- 
ent stations throughout the plant. 
Altogether, there are 4 miles of 
tubing in the system, and the far- 
thest station is 400 feet away. It is 
estimated that without this tube 
system, some 20 people would be 
continuously going and coming 
with orders. 


Network Calculator was recently 
put into service by the Franklin 
Institute in cooperation with seven 
major power companies in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The utilities will use this modern 
computing device to help solve the 
many complex problems involved 
in maintaining and expanding their 
power system. The $400,000 calcu- 
lator, the largest of its kind in the 
world, was built by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 
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How XEROGRAPHY «-s---+ 


cuts duplicating costs °6,000 a year 
for National Gypsum Company... 


“ - 
COMPARATIVE DUPLICATING COSTS 
AT NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 

. ; 
Numer OF | rommsn | XEROGRAPHY | SAVING | 
10 1.00 | 48 | 52 CS 

25 2.50 | 55 [4.95 
50 | 3.45 | 68 9.77 
100 3.90 | | 2.90 


| 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


National Gypsum Company, manufacture ( the ell known Gold Bond 
building materials, cuts duplicating costs 00 year. Production of a wide 
variety of paperw peeded by usi apert prepared by xerography 
instead of metal plat eventeen copies ¢ i9 , overnment report were 
completed ims 

Ofhce forms, sales engine iW abe y te government reports, 


product specif ition e ce iste 
im 5 minutes by xerograp m off of maluiple SOME USERS IN 
copies on an offset duplicat erography is econon DIFFERENT FIELDS 


cal for runs of 

Original copy ca be enki ed, reduced ¢ repre AUTOMOTIVE 
duced same size by xer phy in XeroN® Lith-Mast : Tore Water ¢ 
copying equipment hich an ofhice i can operat EDUCATION 
Masters can be m ( om one or both side for nal University of Nebraska 
material GOVERNMENT 


For Use l¢ fyf na é fra’ ( } Federal, State, City 


nie le ca De / if ij T i / i ‘ f i? if 
mediat 1 INSURANCE 
sare speedy way Hardware Mutua 


There is no li t e versatility of the a ereckre MANUFACTURERS 
static. direct positive x ( raphy roce inh pray ‘ Wallace Barnes Company 


duplicating application TRANSPORTATION 


*A TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMI Branitf Airway 


Write for proof of performance folders showing how National 


Gypsum Company and companies of all kinds, large and small, are 


cutting duplicaiing costs and speeding paperwork with xerography 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
54-93X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toront 


XEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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AMERIC on SEATING 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


ALUMINUM SEATING /, orperalon 


weRavy STreaeer . AKRON @ 


DiaPdbulorn Bimeedtlhal i I0 atbedtettinwtres 


(Courteay of Pitney-Bowea, Inc.) 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Articles for Small Firms 


To the Editor: 


The chief defect of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS from our point of view is that 
practically all the articles are written 
around large-scale businesses 

There are plenty of businesses in 
this country that don’t operate in the 
millions and millions of dollars. I 
should think you ought to give the 
small and medium-sized business a 
break now and then.—-CHARLES G 
REIGNER, The H. M. Rowe Company 
Baltimore, Md 


Mr. REIGNER: While some of our 
articles management 
practices of the larger companies, I 
am sure you will agree that the de- 
velopments in the electronic and re- 
lated fields now being pioneered by 
the larger companies are important 
to all business leaders because it will 
only be a short time before these new 
developments will revolutionize man- 
agement methods 

We already find, for example, serv- 
ice organizations in likely spots 
which are equipped with electronic 
devices. However, before the benefits 
of electronic accounting procedures 
can be obtained by a smaller com- 
pany, the administration of a_busi- 
ness such as yours must take steps 
to integrate its methods for electronic 


describe the 


processing 


Enjoy Your Vacation 
To the Editor: 


Dr. Schweisheimer’s article in the 
July issue was certainly well written 
and effective, not only from the stand- 
point of executives, but all other em- 
ployees as well. We would like to 
reprint the article, or at least most 
of it, in our employee publication 
Life at American, if permission can 
be obtained. 

Most stories of this sort that we've 
read sound too much like prescrip 
tions—hard to take. This 
smoothly and yet makes somé im 
portant suggestions 

It is rather late now (or it will be 
when our next issue appears in Oc- 
tober) to publish a vacation article 
but we like this one so well we'd like 
to save it for next May or June 
WILLIAM H. HACKETT, associate direc- 
tor of public relations, The American 
Insurance Group, Newark, N. J 


reads 


Mr. Hackett: Glad you found the 
article helpful. Reprint it any time 
you wish 


Profit Sharing 
To the Editor: 
From time to time, your magazine 


has carried articles on profit-sharing 
plans. One of your issues made men- 
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tion of an “institute” or “foundation” 
which disseminated information upon 
request. Can you give us the name of 
this agency?—-CHARLES' EISENBERG, 
secretary and treasurer, National 
Iron Co., Duluth, Minn 


Mr. EISENBERG: The Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries, 2306 First 
National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio 


Electronics Survey 


To the Editor: 


We understand that your publica- 
tion has sent out questionnaires to 
industry to find out the extent of in- 
terest in and the use of recently de- 
veloped electronic computing and re- 
cording business machines (the types 
of machines developed and in the 
process of development by Reming- 
ton Rand, Underwood Corp., IBM, 
and so forth) 

Is it possible to secure data on the 
results of this survey, as well as a 
copy of the questions asked?—-WINI- 
FRED J. SCHREIN@R, McKinsey & Co 
New York, N. Y 


Miss SCHREINER: The 
this survey appeared in a series of 
articles, “The Truth About Electronic 
Business Machines” and “How Five 
Companies Use the Electronic Cal- 
culator,” which ran in July, August, 
September, and November of 1953 
These articles have been combined 
with several other articles on elec- 
tronics into a portfolio which is being 
offered as a premium with a 15-month 
subscription to AMERICAN BUSINESS 


results of 


Identify Machine 


To the Editor: 


Will please identify the elec- 
tronic computer in the picture on 
page 19 of the June 1954 and 
let me know who manufactured it 

J. W. Pontius, General Electric 


pany, Schenectady, N. Y 


you 
issue 


Com- 


Mr. Pontius: The machine pictured 
is Remington Rand's model 4092. The 
U. S. Gypsum Company tells me this 
has now been replaced with a newer 
model, 4092R 


Special Duplicating Section 


To the Editor 


Can you tell me whether 
of the special duplicating section from 
the July 1954 issue will be made 
available?--ALBERT E. WELLER, sales 
promotion Autographic Busi- 
Hoboken, N. J 


reprints 


mgr., 
ne8s Inc 


Mr. WELLER: At present, we 
no plans to reprint this section in 
quantities, other than for special 
orders. However, we have a small 
quantity of available 
resulting from an overrun, which we 
will be happy to pass along to any- 
one interested as long as the supply 


For 78, 


have 
sections 


these 


lasts 
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You Get Things Done 
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Some Recent Proxy Fights 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co., Minneapolis. A group 
of stockholders headed by Ben W. Heineman, Chicago cor- 
poration attorney, won control of the road at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting last May in New York. The insur- 
gent group elected 7 out of 11 members of the board and 
ousted Lucian C, Sprague, board chairman and head of the 
road since 1935. 

During a bitter fight for proxies, Mr. Heineman’s group 
charged the incumbent management with wasteful spend- 
ing, inefficiency, and neglect of shareholders’ interest. In 
a report to stockholders last month, Mr. Heineman said 
that economies amounting to more than $1 million a year 
had already been put into effect by the new management. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company is a 
1,400-mile road frequently called “The Peoria Gateway” 
because its strategic location allows it to bypass Chicago. 
It is principally a freight line. 


The Indiana Steel Products Company, Valparaiso, Ind. At 
a 3-day stockholders’ meeting last year which continued 
all through one night, candidates proposed by the com- 
pany’s management were elected to the board of directors. 
These management candidates were opposed by a group 
sponsored by A. D. Plamondon, Jr., of Chicago, who had 
been removed as president of the company only the month 
before. Mr. Plamondon was deposed after the board held 
a hearing of charges against him. 

The management group was headed by Robert F. Smith, 
who was previously vice president and general manager, 
and who had acted as chief executive of the company since 


Mr. Plamondon’s removal. Mr. Smith was elected president 
at the first meeting of the new board. 

It was brought out after the proxy fight that all 23 of 
the company’s executives had supported management in 
the controversy. 


R. Hoe & Company, Inc., New York. Last year the board 
of directors at Hoe dismissed Joseph L. Auer from his 
position as president, but retained him on the board. Mr. 
Auer, who had been president about 7 years and who had 
been with the firm since 1937, organized a group to get 
control of the 11-man board. 

This last spring at the annual meeting, Mr. Auer’s slate 
of directors won, and he was elected president and acting 
chairman. 

The struggle centered around the two major contestants: 
Mr. Auer and Neil P. Cullom, who had been Hoe’s chair- 
man and general counsel. Mr, Cullom had been behind the 
move to oust Mr. Auer from the presidency last year. 

In this unusual instance, a man who had been removed 
as president maneuvered his way back into the job. 


Decca Records, Inc., New York. In April 1954, management 
of Decca Records, which owns a 67 per cent interest in 
Universal Pictures, soundly thrashed angopposition group 
headed by a former director of Decca. This former director, 
George L. Lloyd, headed a group which included Bert 
Lytell, Spencer Samuels, H. Marshall Robertson, and 
Clarence Derwent. 

The “protective committee” was opposed to the manage- 


Preventing Prory Fights 


Here are suggestions for forestalling proxy fights—suggestions 


which might have kept many management groups in control 


S business in for an epidemic of 

battles for stockholder proxies? 

Will Robert Young’s victory at 
the New York Central, plus a num- 
ber of others in which “outsiders” 
won control, encourage well-heeled 
and ambitious men to stage similar 
campaigns? 

How many businesses are as vul- 
nerable to attack as was the New 
York Central; The Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway Company; and 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company? 

In other words, how many cor- 
porate fences need repairing to 
guard against invasion by investors 
who can sweet-talk a majority of 
stockholders into voting out current 
managements? 

Stockholder battles—-proxy fights 

are nothing new in business, Old- 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


timers remember when William C. 
Durant, the little giant of early 
General Motors days, turned up 
with enough proxies to throw out 
the management that had ousted 
him earlier. 

Others remember the fight staged 
by the Rockefeller interests to pitch 
out a Standard Oil Company presi- 
dent who had declined to testify in 
a court action. More recently was 
the tragic battle for control of the 
perpetually poverty-stricken Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines, when 
the president and two vice presi- 
dents—all three—died within a few 
weeks of each other, following a 
bitter proxy fight. Many people 
thought the proxy fight precipitated 
their deaths, 

The former management of the 
once-moribund Minneapolis & St. 


Louis Railroad was defeated by a 
group which wrested control after 
claiming extravagance in operation. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road was about the most decrepit 
property in America until L. C. 
Sprague, one of the many men 
trained by Ralph Budd, former 
president of the Burlington Lines, 
took it over and put some life and 
earning capacity into it. Yet in spite 
of what many men term a manage- 
ment miracle in reviving the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, Sprague lost 
his fight. 

When we asked a very widely 
known banker, whose activities 
with many corporations give him 
an unusual insight into corporate 
affairs, about the possibility of 
more proxy battles, he said: 

“Some corporations have been 
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ment group which was led by Milton R. Rackmil, Decca 
president. 

Stockholders were bombarded with literature, and com- 
pany management hinted that Mr. Lloyd had his eyes 
set on these goals: To become chairman of the board of 
directors of Decca, to see his wife get an important posi- 
tion in the recording department, and to see his personal 
counsel become the lawyer for Decca and Universal. 

In the actual voting, 936,758 shares were voted in sup- 
port of President Rackmil and his management team com- 
pared to 147,849 shares cast for the opposition headed by 
Mr. Lloyd. 


Webster-Chicago Corporation, Chicago. This proxy fight, 
which occurred last year, had its roots in a proposed mer- 
ger between Webster-Chicago and Emerson Radio & Pho- 
nograph Company, which had been proposed by two in- 
vestment dealers on the board. The board approved the 
merger proposal, but a great deal of opposition arose 
among the company’s distributors, executives, and many 
of the stockholders. 

Leading the opposition was Martin Remer, a Chicago 
securities dealer, who rallied around him the various oppos- 
ing groups. 

The merger was defeated, and Mr. Remer launched a 
proxy fight to take over management of the company, the 
idea being to use the same proxies he had obtained in 
fighting the merger. Where many executives had opposed 
the merger, however, they were unanimously on the side 
of management in the election of the new board of direc- 
tors. Many others also supported management. 

Mr. Remer presented a slate of only five men for direc- 
tors, although there are seven members on the Webster- 
Chicago board. At the annual meeting last year, the firm’s 


extravagantly managed in recent ods were due 
years. Certain corporation presi- 


We discussed proxy battles with and 


management elected five of the directors and the Remer 
group elected two—Mr. Remer himself and one other mem- 
ber of his slate. Both these men withdrew from the board 
prior to the 1954 annual meeting. 


New York Central System, New York. In the most pub 
licized proxy fight in recent years, Robert R. Young de- 
feated William White, after charges flew thick and fast 
from both sides. Mr. White said during the battle that he 
would not work for Mr.. Young, if the latter won control. 
Mr. Young brought in A. E. Perlman, who had been execu- 
tive vice president of The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, as president of the New York Central. 
During the proxy fight, Mr. White’s forces picked up an 
article from “Fortune” magazine, reprinted it, and distrib- 
uted it without permission, thus running into no little 
trouble there. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
New Haven, Conn. As in the New York Central proxy 
fight, an outsider moved in to seize control of the New 
Haven. 

Patrick B. McGinnis, the outsider, eked out a victory 
over Frederick C. Dumaine, Jr., who was president. As in 
the Hoe fight, the kind of voting probably had some influ- 
ence on the outcome, Cumulative voting—in which each 
share has the same number of votes as there are directors 
to be elected—was the method at the New Haven, and 
Mr. McGinnis elected 11 directors to Mr. Dumaine’s 10. 

In the Hoe fight, conventional voting—one vote for each 
share—was used, and the system lessened Mr. Cullom’s 
chances of winning. 


(Continued on next page) 


company is confined to endorsing 
depositing their dividend 
checks.” 


improvement.” 


dents have claimed credit for build- 
ing large profits when it was the 
trend of the times more than their 
skill that piled up new profit rec- 
ords. Unquestionably some of these 
corporation presidents are vulner- 
able to minority group attacks.” 

The banker reached down into 
his desk and selected an annual re- 
port of a fairly well-known, medi- 
um-sized company. “See this report 
— it’s nothing much more than the 
balance sheet and financial state- 
ment—-and very skimpy at that. 
Such treatment of stockholders is 
inviting future trouble,” he said. 

“Today, stockholders should be 
cultivated and wooed just as we 
are accustomed to cultivating cus- 
tomers. Otherwise, they are ready 
and willing to listen to the blandish- 
ments of new groups seeking to 
gain control of a corporation.” 

He went on to explain in detail 
that the well-managed company 
whose officers have taken pains to 
report in detail to the stockholders 
has nothing to fear. We asked him, 
“But wasn't the New York Cen- 
tral property rather well run under 
Mr. White?” 

“Probably so, but he came too 
late. The previous management had 
permitted many obsolete methods 
to survive long after these meth- 
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a corporate president. He was bitter 
against the type of stockholder who 
listens to what he calls ‘‘outsiders”’ 
soliciting proxies to overturn pres 
ent management. 

“We get out a costly and beauti- 
fully illustrated annual report. We 
send interim reports with every 
dividend check. But we know that 
almost none of this information is 
read by the great majority of our 
stockholders. We cannot get many 
stockholders to attend meetings, 
and relatively few of them even 
bother to sign and return the proxy 
statements we send them prior to 
each annual meeting. But I sup- 
pose some glib-talking business ad- 
venturer could cook up tales about 
our management and attract a 
large number of them to vote to 
pitch us out and put in some un- 
tried management, even though we 
have a good record.” 

Many corporate presidents feel 
exactly as this man does. They 
laugh when somebody talks to 
them about “stockholder relations.”’ 
As one man put it—‘stockholdet 
relations is a two-way street. We do 
everything in our power to keep 
them happy, including paying divi- 
dends good years and bad for more 
than 40 years. Yet for all we know 
or all we hear, their interest in this 


How wide a gulf of misunder- 
standing exists between manage- 
ment and the stockholders? That's 
a question many management men 
would like very much to have an- 
swered. The stockholder, it is be- 
lieved, does not feel that the man- 
agement wants to hear from him 

and management thinks that div 
idend checks are all the stockholder 
should worry about. 

“The trouble with management 
is that it tells us only the good 
things,” one large stockholder com 
plains. “They never tell us about 
the president's son who has a soft 
job with one of the company’s big- 
gest suppliers. They never put any- 
thing in the annual report about 
the company Cadillac assigned to 
the president for his private, as 
well as business, use. When they 
make a colossal mistake they never 
acknowledge it, but brush it off 
with some such statement as “Due 
to unforeseen developments and un- 
expected hazards, your company 
has decided to abandon the XYZ 
project.” 

This particular stockholder, who 
is also a board member of several 
companies, believes that consider 
able fence-mending is overdue in 
many corporate properties if proxy 
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Some Recent Proxy Fights 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Missouri-Kangas-Texas Lines, St. Louis. This particular 
proxy fight developed last year when the company pro- 
posed to modify its capital stock structure. After the appli- 
cation for the approval of the plan was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, notice was given to all 
stockholders and all interested parties of their right to 
intervene, 

Various groups did intervene, all in opposition to the 
company’s plan, and the interveners formed the nucleus 
of the contestants at the annual meeting last year. These 
contestants were divided into two groups, each with sep- 
arate candidates, and each soliciting proxies. One group 
represented and solicited only the common stockholders, 
and the other group solicited both classes of stock, though 
this latter group was considered more of a “preferred”’ 
committee, 

Of the 7 directors to be elected (out of total 21), 
management elected 5, and the 2 contesting groups elected 
1 each. 

There was never any expressed intention by either of 
the contesting groups that control of the railroad was de- 
sired, Greater representation was the goal. 

Management postponed its proceedings on the recapital- 
ization plan, since it saw no chance of attaining the requi- 
site 75 per cent approval of each class of stockholders. 
The contestant groups have cooperated fully with man- 
agement, and there was no contest at the annual meeting 
this year. 


American Woolen Company, Boston. Proxy fight at this 
company in 1954, also involved Textron, Inc., which re- 
cently bought 45 per cent of American Woolen’s stock. 


battles are to be avoided. He lists 
several checking points which every 
company president needs to answer 
before he can rest assured that an 
outsider could not corral a large 


interests either 
mied or think they are stymied in 
getting a foothold in the local busi- 
ness community? 


According to American Woolen spokesman, Textron “pro- 
claimed in many ways that it was speaking on behalf of 
all of it (all American Woolen stock).” The spokesman 
added that Textron “took the position that they were 
entitled, nevertheless, to withhold those shares for quorum 
purposes and ultimately litigated the matter before the 
United States District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts.” The proceedings are still pending there. 

American Woolen claims, too, that Textron has at- 
tempted to revoke proxies from a new group of share- 
holders and at the same time has contested their recog- 
nition for quorum purposes. 

Textron recently blocked a merger that would include 
American Woolen, Textron, and Bachmann-Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Corp. 


Other Proxy Fights have occurred at National Company, 
Follansbee Steel, Fruehauf Trailer, Security Bank Note, 
American Service, Bishop Oil, Investors Royalty, Blair 
Holdings Corp., Lehigh Valley Coal Corp., and Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Company. 

Many of these companies, of course, are not as big and 
well known as some of those whose proxy fights have been 
described in more detail. But it does indicate that proxy 
fights are on the increase. 

Going back a little further, back before 1950, proxy 
fights occurred at companies like A. M. Byers, Universai 
Laboratories, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, Eversharp, Dan 
River Mills, Fairchild Engine & Aircraft, and others. In- 
cumbents were moved out during proxy fights at Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, Illinois Zinc, Segal Lock, 
and United Dyewood. 


terests to the point where younger tack, if all the facts concerning 


are actually sty- their management were revealed. 


Extravagance, nepotism, highly 
paid and top-heavy staff groups 

these are some of the points he 
makes in claiming that some insur- 


zroup of stockholders to vote him 
out, These questions are: 

1. Did the top-management men 
earn their jobs through results? Or 
were they put in by bankers, rela- 
tives, big customers, or other sim 
ilar powers? 

2. Is top management aging too 
fast, with too few younger, aggres 
sive men handling important as- 
signments? Check average age of 
top men, 

3. Is the top man an oldtime au- 
tocrat, running the business as if 
he were the sole proprietor? In this 
case he mentioned Montgomery 
Ward as a case in point, 

4. How many men on the board 
are absentee members? How many 
are active in other businesses, and 
in no way active in day-to-day man- 
agement of the business? Do your 
directors really represent your 
shareholders? 

5. Are the management and di- 
rectors members of a local or re- 
gional clique, allied with banking, 
insurance, railroad, and other in- 
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This stockholder-director pointed 
out that certain towns seem to be 
dominated by small groups of peo- 
ple who have their fingers in every 
corporate pie; who own real estate, 
buildings, insurance companies, 
banks, warehouses, docks, and con- 
trol public service companies to the 
point where they pretty well run 
things to suit themselves. He men- 
tioned Galveston and Ft. Worth, 
Texas; San Francisco, Calif.; and 
several towns in southern Ohio, 
where this condition is alleged to 
prevail. In all these cases, he be- 
lieves, corporations are vulnerable 
to attack by minority groups. But 
he seems to overlook one point 
in most of these cases the men in 
control own the majority of stock 
and vote it in each other’s interest. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety case last year shocked many 
policyholders, when some of the 
management's policies were re- 
vealed. One well-informed financial 
man believes that many insurance 
companies are vulnerable to at- 


ance companies are headed for 
trouble, 

The fact of the matter is few 
stockholder battles, when staged by 
owners of newly acquired blocks of 
stocks, are justified. The plain truth 
is that any management which can 
survive, pay reasonable dividends, 
and chalk up reasonable growth to- 
day is pretty skillful. With taxes, 
labor costs, material costs, and 
competition what they are, mere 
survival calls for considerable skill. 

To pilot a business on a steady 
course today is a nerve-racking and 
baffling task, requiring much more 
ability than the average man pos- 
sesses. Assailed by politicians, labor 
leaders, rebel stockholder groups, 
and competition both inside and 
outside any company’s own field, 
current management has infinitely 
more problems to solve than did its 
predecessors. 

In spite of all of management's 
troubles today, stockholders tend 


(Continued on page 
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Tips from a Specialist 
What a Good Public Relations Plan 
Can Do for a Company 





This is the first of two articles which tell some of the basic 


fundamentals of public relations. The second article will sug- 


gest ways to improve a current program and also explain 


how a company without a program can get one under way 





By Dale O’Brien 


UBLIC relations is one of the 
go arts and youngest sciences 

and, like the air, everybody’s in 
it. 

By whatever name, mankind has 
engaged in public relations activ- 
ities since the first social units were 
formed. And yet, only in recent 
years have we begun to realize, 
with some degree of scientific un- 
derstanding, the ingredients from 
which it is put together and how 
properly to blend and apply them. 

Modern public relations is the 
practical application to many prob- 
lems and opportunities in group re- 
lationships of what the social sci- 
ences—from sociology, psychology, 
and psychiatry to anthropology, 
history, communications, and _ se- 
mantics—tell us about ourselves 
and our culture. 

Some of its uses and some idea 
of its potency in contemporary af- 
fairs can be seen in such recent 
struggles for the domination of a 
corporation as the New York Cen- 
tral and The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad proxy fights, the 
outcomes of which, I may observe 
(allowing, perhaps, to some preju- 
dice), were determined to a signifi 
cant extent by the work of the pub- 
lic relations men involved. 

But these cases of public rela- 
tions practices—or such more im- 
portant and less decisive examples 
as that of the Nation’s public rela- 
tions abroad—are the dramatic 
ones. Hundreds of other programs 
of major concern to the welfare of 
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the business o institutions in 
volved could be culled from. the 
annals of current publi 
practice, 

One such program, illustrating 


relations 


the singular importance of employ 
ing the right words to shape de 
sired attitudes, is this 

A large retailing operation with 
a fine national reputation recently 
instituted a profit-sharing plan for 
its employees—-and created a pub 
lic relations problem for itself 

The idea wa presented clearly 
and simply to the employees: “Here 
is what the company is doing for 
you; here are all the advantage: 
we are making available to you 


Dale O'Brien is 
president of 
Mayer and 
O'Brien, Inc., a 
25-year-old pub 
lic relations coun 
seling firm with 
offices in Chi 
cago and Los 

Angeles. He is 
also vice president and director of 
Public Relations Management Corp., 
New York. Formerly director of pub 
lic relations and advertising at En 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., he is 
contributor of the articles on public 
relations to the Encyclopaedia Britan 


nica Book of the Year 


here is how it works. Better get 
in on it.” 

Yet only a disappointing minor 
ity responded. 

To find out why, the organiza 
tion retained a group of communi- 
cations specialists, who made these 
recommendations: 

1. Get away from the idea that 
you are giving the employees some 
thing through the _ profit-sharing 
plan In the eyes of the employees 
the company has cast itself in the 
role of a benevolent paternalism 
That's not what you intended and 
that’s not what they want 

2. The people who join the plan 
will like to think of themselves as 
mart investors who, on their own 
initiative, have made a good in 
estment. The idea of a wise in 
estment enlarges the ego and 
makes anyone feel good 

Incorporating these ideas, new 
offers of participation in the profit 
sharing plan were made, and the 
new response was gratifying 

Today, even as in the past, there 
are companies and institutions t 
which the concept of public rela 
tions is synonymous with that of 
publicity. If, by publicity, we mean 
communication, then, of course, we 
understand that publicity is an in 
dispensable function of public rela 
But publicity, wielded with 
out skill o1 
other judgment factors, can be like 


tions 
without reference to 


a scalpel in the hands of an ama 
teur. Its employment can be costly 
even deadly 

The first job of the public rela 
tions executive or counsel, like that 
of the surgeon, is diagnosis or anal 
ysis. Certainly, as in other logical 


pursuits the determination of 


> 


“where are we?" must be made be 
fore we decide “‘where do we go 
from here?” 

“Where are we?” is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain. 

For example, a leading manufac 
turing company in a particular in 
dustry employs about 90 per cent 
women, most of them unskilled 
labor 

Its main plant, located near the 
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HE saying that “time is money” is only effective 

when time can be converted into money. In indus- 
try, time is of the essence because “time” is what is 
purchased from an employee in most cases—the bur- 
den being placed on industry to provide the means to 
convert time into effective production. 

Time spent on the premises is not synonymous with 
productive effort. Time spent in unnecessary move- 
ment, performing duplicate operations, waiting for 
equipment, waiting for instructions, and developing 
data which add nothing to the control mechanisms 
of management, is in fact idle and wasted time. Here 
are 10 ways to save precious time. 


DEVELOP AND USE MANUALS FOR ROUTINE WoRK. 
[ ¢ Management may spend considerable time in per- 
sonal explanations and instructions on repetitive mat- 
ters, only to have to repeat again and again as the 
personnel changes or forgets. Manuals of operations 
are written policies dealing with procedures, to be 
used in guiding work performance, answering ques- 
tions, and in training new employees. Considerable 
time can be saved by the use of detailed instruction 
manuals. 


a SurvEY ALL REpoRTS Every 2 YEARS. Manage- 
@ ment is being deluged by reports, many of which 
add little to its ability to control the operations. Re- 
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Because of the interest shown in the re- 
cent series of 10 articles on saving in the 
office, Mr. Wylie supplements the series 


with additional articles on timely subjects 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


ports and records which served a purpose at one time 
are often perpetuated long after their need has passed. 
If every report is completely surveyed every 2 years 
and its origin, use, and retention are investigated, 
many reports will be found that can be discontinued 
with considerable savings in man-hours. This is proba- 
bly the most productive survey that can be conducted. 


STUDY THE WORK DISTRIBUTION AND WORKLOAD 
3. FOR EACH PosITION. It is management’s problem 
to see that the workload is fairly distributed and that 
each person is carrying his share. Nothing is more dis- 
turbing to morale than for one person to be over- 
burdened while others are “gold bricking.” The dis- 
tribution of the workload is the result of conscious 
effort—-ambitious persons may tend to gyrate work 
into their sphere of control, whereas clever persons 
may tend to fend off work so adroitly that management 
is unaware of the condition. A periodic study of the 
work distribution will bring to management's atten- 
tion any areas requiring correction. 


DECENTRALIZE AUTHORITY SO AS TO PERMIT AC- 
4. TION AT THE LINE OF OPERATION. Modern top 
management is decentralizing authority further into 
the organization and is giving its departmental man- 
agement greater responsibility and authority. Con- 
siderable time is consumed in channeling problems to 
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top management, Subordinate management can be 
trained to handle decisions and institute action pro- 
vided there are policies which guide subordinate man- 
agement. Competition requires speedier treatment of 
business problems—the span of control limits what 
any one executive can do. Decentralization of author- 
ity poses its problems, but it also saves time. 


INVESTIGATE ALL CASES OF OVERTIME AND DE- 
5. TERMINE THE CAUSES. Notwithstanding that over- 
time is costly (time and one-half for nonexempt em- 
ployees after 40 hours) there is a considerable amount 
of it in the offices of industry. Emergencies and un- 
usual situations are obviously excepted in this sug- 
gestion, unless the emergencies are frequently recur- 
rent. Repetitive overtime should be investigated to 
determine the causes, and the situation should be (and 
can be) remedied. Any regular daily workload that 
requires more than a business day to complete is: (1) 
Either unfair, or (2) reflects the inefficiency of the 
worker, or (3) reflects poor methods and inadequate 
equipment. 


6 SCHEDULE ALL WORK AND ESTABLISH PRIORITIES. 
e Medium to small offices fail to use one of the best 
instruments of time control: Scheduling of predeter- 
mined work. When day-to-day tasks are permitted to 
be completed at the convenience of each clerical em- 
ployee, management loses control over the production 
schedule, because the burden is placed on each em- 
ployee to schedule his work so that the more import- 
ant tasks are taken care of. 

In fact, scheduling should be done by management. 
Prepare a list of all reports and indicate the comple- 
tion date based on an analysis of the use of the report 
and the date it is actually needed, the approximate 
number of man-hours required to complete the report, 
the number of copies, the point of origin of the report, 
and the distribution of the copies. 

From this analysis, the peak production days during 
the month can be spotted, and various reports can be 
facilitated or delayed so that they do not compete with 
each other for completion, thereby compounding the 
demand for man-hours one day and creating idle time 
on others. A system of report priorities helps to carry 
out the scheduling technique and smooths out the 
man-hour demand. 

Whenever work tends to pile up for completion at 
a predetermined date, bottlenecks usually result. For 
example, the accumulation of invoices payable by the 
tenth of the month by the accounts payable clerk pyra- 
mids the work to the first part of each month, at the 
time the books are being closed. If payment is made 
in advance of the invoice due date, working capital 
may be dissipated. 

Invoices can be vouchered and audited and held in 
a tickler file for payment so that most of the clerical 
work is done except totaling and issuing a check. Cer- 
tain tasks can be partially completed, thereby relieving 
month-end rushes, while others are delayed until a 
more appropriate period, and still others are advanced 
and facilitated for completion. Scheduling is an im- 
portant facet of production control. 


PROPER TRAINING FOR WORK EFFICIENCY. Saving 

e time arises from: (1) A more effective applica- 
tion of the potential available time, and (2) an in- 
creased efficiency due to improved job knowledge and 
improved methods. If an employee does not under- 
stand his job and uses methods of his own device, re- 
gardless of how hard he may work, his productive 
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efficiency may suffer and it will take him more time 
to complete a task than the employee who has been 
trained to follow a standard procedure. Methods man- 
uals, procedure manuals, systems manuals—call them 
by any name—are one of modern management's tools 
for training new employees for increased efficiency. 


CONTROL ABSENTEEISM AND TARDINESS. Most 
8. companies are obligated to record the hours of 
work for nonexempt employees, either as a result of 
the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wages and Hours Law) or of state laws regulating 
the..hours of labor under defined circumstances 
(such as the Jilinois Revised Statutey®-Hour Day for 
Women). This being 80, why not make these records 
mean something fn the control of excessive absen- 
teeism and tardiness? 

The approach to this problem is one of control 
rather than regulation. The suggestions for control 
are: (1) Keep a record of absenteeism and tardiness 
and attempt to analyze the cause; (2) make attend- 
ance and punctuality factors in performance rating 
(merit rating); (3) work with habitual violators to 
correct the situation rather than discipline the total 
group; (4) sell the idea of attendance and punctuality 
to supervisors so that they may set the example for 
their departments. Employees invariably reflect the 
attitude of management. 


SIMPLIFY THE WORK—-ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY 
a DETAILS. Work simplification starts with man- 
agement and embodies all the tasks performed in an 
office. It cuts through tradition and past experience 
and objectively analyzes each task, report, record, and 
form in terms of its necessity and the manner of com- 
pletion. Work simplification is a continuing study and 
not a “roman candle” technique of sputtering into bril- 
liance and dying out in a trail of smoke. Quite often 
work simplification is tied in with suggestion plans. 


Spot CHECK THE WORK FOR QUALITY CONTROL, 
[ 0. More and more offices are realizing that qual- 
ity control dependent upon the inspection of 100 per 
cent of the work is costly and time-consuming. Work 
can be spot checked or sampled on a predetermined 
percentile basis for acceptable control of errors. 

There are two or three basic prerequisites to the 
adoption of a sampling system. First, the costliness 
of errors must be estimated and the end results of 
errors appraised. If the possible error is such that it 
imposes an irretrievable loss in either money, mer- 
chandise, or customer goodwill, the sampling may be 
increased. 

Secondly, the errors found by sampling must be 
analyzed as to kind of error—-error of mechanics, judg- 
ment, carelessness, or the plain error of human beings 
doing a volume production job. The cause of errors 
and their remedy must be determined. 

Lastly, the number of errors found in the sample 
must be projected to a basis of 100 per cent and a de- 
cision made as to whether that percentage can be 
tolerated. For example, if 10 invoices out of 100 were 
found to contain errors on a 1 out of 4 spot-check 
basis (25 per cent), then it must be assumed that if 
all invoices had been checked, the same percentage 
would pertain. If the amount of the errors on the 10 
invoices totaled $75, the amount of errors on all in- 
voices would be $300 ($75 times 4), inasmuch as only 
25 per cent were checked. Management must decide 
whether $300 in clerical errors is a tolerable situation 
as compared with the cost of reducing the errors. 
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Paying Expenses for Transfers 


Experiences of these companies indicate that business is 


very liberal in paying the bills for transferred employees 


HE practice of paying moving 

and related expenses for an 
employee who is transferred is one 
which varies widely from one com- 
pany to another, 

For example, a large credit or- 
ganization spent $150,000 in 1953 
in transferring 75 employees, Like 
most of the other companies which 
released figures for this moving 
expense survey, this firm asked to 
remain unnamed. 

By contrast, a nameplate manu- 
facturer in Chicago transferred one 
employee in 1953 and spent only 
$400. A publisher spent $25,000 in 
having 30 employees transferred, 
but a large printer spent the same 
amount in transferring only 5 
employees 

The experience of the credit firm 
mentioned gives some idea of the 
expenses involved. The policy of 
this company is to pay full ex 
penses for employees being trans 
ferred—-that is, full expenses for 
the first 2 weeks in the new loca- 
tion, assuming that the employees 
are not settled in their new living 
quarters prior to that time. At the 
end of the 2 weeks, a transferred 
employee is placed on a flat weekly 
allowance if he still is not settled. 
An allowance which is fair to both 
the company and the employee is 
decided upon, to cover the differ- 
ence in the employee's temporary 
living costs and what they ordi- 
narily would be. 

The credit firm has an estab- 
lished policy for flat allowances. 
For instance, a single man gets an 
average allowance of $50 a week, 
the maximum being $60. A man 
who has his wife with him aver- 
ages $65 a week, with a maximum 
of $75. An employee with children 
gets an additional $10 a week for 
each child. 

Transferred employees at this 
credit firm also have their moving 
expenses paid, plus such items as 
re-installation of washing ma- 
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chines, television sets, and other 
household items. 

The credit firm transferred 75 
management people in branch of- 
fices in 1953, and there were some 
transfers of executives, home office 
personnel, and others. Average 
cost of branch office transfers was 
about $850 each. 

This total of $150,000 makes 
the $400 spent by a nameplate 
manufacturer in Chicago 
minute. This company transferred 
a salesman from Indianapolis to 
Chicago and paid only the moving 
expenses. 

Although it may sound surpris- 
ing that the previously mentioned 
publisher spent $25,000 in trans- 
ferring 30 employees, while the 
printing company spent the same 
amount in transferring only 5 em- 
ployees, a breakdown of costs helps 
explain the difference. The pub- 
lisher pays most moving expenses 
and hotel expenses while an em- 
ployee is house hunting, but there 
is a limit of about 2 weeks on the 
hotel expenses. This publisher also 
pays for alteration of rugs, drapes, 
and similar changes up to $300. 

The printing firm, on the other 
hand, pays moving expenses but 
is not quite so liberal in paying all 
hotel expenses—-limiting the pay- 
ment to rent. This company, how- 
ever, takes care of losses incurred 
in selling houses. Two of the five 
employees it transferred in 1953 in- 
curred losses in selling houses, and 
the printing company made up 
these losses. Thus it can be seen 
how $25,000 could be spent in 
transferring only 5 


seem 


5 employees. In 
one case, the printing company 
transferred an employee from 
Chicago to New York, and then to 
Washington, D. C. This employee 
lost money in two property sales, 
but his company made up the loss. 

As a further breakdown of costs, 
here is what the publisher spent 
for moving one employee (with 


four children) from New Jersey 
to Michigan: 


Moving furniture $761.07 
Transportation 137.99 
Hotel 98.50 
Meals 250.24 
Other 42.03 


Total 
tepublic National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, spent 
$1,000 in 1953 in transferring 1 
person from New York to Dallas 
while The Upjohn Company's 
Dallas office spent $3,661 in trans- 
ferring 10 people. Upjohn’s trans- 
fers, however, sometimes involved 
short distances, as when they spent 
$345 in transferring a man from 
Waco to Odessa, Texas. 

This Upjohn transfer brings up 
another thought: That of paying 
moving expenses for new em- 
ployees. Very few of the companies 
contacted in the survey pay mov- 
ing and related expenses for new 
employees—only for the employees 
who are being transferred. 

One company reported that it 
does not pay moving expenses for 
new or transferred employees. This 
large dairy company, however 
pays rent for a family while it is 
house hunting. The company also 
pays lease cancellation expenses, 
where this is a problem. 

The dairy company is one of the 
few in the survey which does not 
pay moving expenses. A mail-order 
house goes so far as to secure the 
movers for the transferred em- 
ployee, and pays hotel expenses for 
the house-hunting family for 30 
days. There is a limit of $12 for 
each person each day. In 1953, this 
mail-order house spent $9,100 in 
transferring employees. 

One of the telephone companies 
has formulated a policy which 
places payment of expenses in 
three categories: 

1. Premoving expense. Traveling 


$1,289.83 
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Company Practices in Transferring Employees 











Employees 
Involved 


. — Spent in 
Expenses Paid Limit 1953 


Company 


moving and rent $5,000 4 


Alexander Film Co. 


rent and lease can- ‘‘reasonable’’ 


cellation expenses 


Dairy company 


living expenses for 
2 months 


moving, rent, food, 
sale of house, instal- 
lation of range, 
washer, etc. 


Auto parts warehouse 


Republic National moving and rent 


Life Ins. Co. 


Meat packingcompany moving and hotel less normal expense 


moving, hotel about 2 weeks 
alteration of rugs, 


drapes 


Publisher 
up to $300 


The Upjohn Co. 
(Dallas branch) 


all expenses in con- 
nection with move 


‘‘reasonable’”’ 
2 weeks 


moving 
hotel expenses 


Office equipment 
manufacturer 


moving, rent, lossin- 


Large printing 
curred in sale of house 


company 
moving, rent, food, no limit 
and many related ex- 

penses 


Telephone company 


30 days at $12 per 


moving, rent, and 
person per day 


related expenses 


Mail-order house 


Refrigeration unit moving and rent none 


manufacturer 


after 2 weeks, un- $150,000 more than 
settled employee 75 
gets flat allowance 


moving and most re- 
lated expenses 


Credit firm 


Nameplate mfr. varies 


moving, rent, food, ‘‘reasonable’”’ 


mileage on car 


Oil company 





involved in terminating packer in Chicago states simply 


expenses to and from the new loca- 
tion are included, plus living ex- 
penses at the new location. Also 
included is the expense of a mar- 
ried employee traveling back and 
forth to see his family over week- 
ends. It also includes the traveling, 
living, and incidental expenses for 
the wife of an employee who may 
go to the new location to assist in 
the selection of new quarters. 

2. Expenses incident to the ac- 
tual move. These include traveling 
expenses of the employee's family 
and dependents, moving expenses, 
insurance, and perhaps actual ex- 
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pense 
former rental arrangements 

3. Other expenses. Expenses 
clearly 
make up this category: 
cleaning of new living quarters, 
alteration of rugs and window fur 


transfer 
Routine 


caused by the 


nishings, connection of utilities and 
household appliances, and so forth 

The telephone company seemed 
to have the most clearly defined 
policy for paying 
transferred 
many other firms which were con 
tacted do not run into the prob 
often \ meat 


expenses of 


employees, although 


lem nearly so 


that it pays living expenses—-less 
normal expense—-for an employee 
and nis family while they are house 
hunting. A large Chicago manu 
facturer disagrees with this policy 
and does not pay living expenses 
for the family. This manufacturer 
believes the family should follow 
later, and will pay living expenses 
only for the employee. 

Only one company mentioned 
any payment according to mileage 
driven. An oil company in Texas 
pays .O7 cents per mile on an em 


ployee’s own Cal! 
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illing Costs Slashed 
7 $60,000 a Year 


New methods and new machines com- 





bine to cut operating costs at The Pacific 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 


By Helen Waterman 






Mailing address is cut on stencil 
which is then moistened mechanically 
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HERE were 175,000 accounts in 

January 1953. In March 1954 
193,500. 

That’s the growth problem fac- 
ing the revenue accounting office 
of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in San Diego, one 
of eight such offices serving South- 
ern California. 

Despite the increased load, in 
less than 2 years billing costs have 
been cut by 2 cents a station each 
month. Since the March figure was 
260,876 stations (many accounts 
cover more than 1 telephone), 
this amounts to over $60,000 a 
year. For some operations, the 
savings have been far greater than 
indicated by that over-all figure, 
but costs have risen elsewhere to 
offset them, as in increased salaries. 

Over $25,000 has been invested 
recently in new billing equipment, 
and plans are being made to add 
a 25-digit punched-tape system 
New listing machines (above) speed work, and 2,200 mailings an hour that will “do everything but col 
are made by | girl (below) as bills are automatically handled for mailing lect” the 725,000 toll charges 
processed monthly. Much of this 
work is now done by hand, so spec- 
tacular results are anticipated. 

Revenue Accountant D. M. 
Roberts also credits Pacific T & T’s 
unique off-the-job training  pro- 
gram with saving thousands of 
dollars. Other companies in the 
Bell System are experimenting with 
adaptations of the complete train- 
ing manual which guarantees that 
all new employees are given the 
same instruction. 

Each girl being trained in sort- 
ing, billing, adding, cash posting, 
cash sorting, and proof of final ar- 
rangement, has the undivided at- 
tention of her training supervisor, 
so that she learns in the shortest 
period of time, and on the best 











equipment. No bad habits are 
passed along by others on the job. 
The new girl goes to the line super- 
visor able to carry her own weight 
and not wondering how to find out 
what she ought to do next. 

First of a number of sunny, air- 
cooled offices, patterned after the 
normal workflow, is a large room 
lined with permanent card files. 
Names and addresses are stenciled 
on the cards by machine, but other 
entries are posted in ink. Two of the 
seventeen girls enter all new con- 
nects, disconnections, long-cord in- 
stallations, or changes in service 
such as a switch-over from a two- 
party to a private line. About 
20,000 such revisions go onto the 
cards each month. Charts are used 
to save figuring fractional charges, 
where service is given for part of 
a month. This office also has charge 
of final bills, advance payments, 
and customer deposits. 

Other girls compute charges for 
directory advertising in the yellow 
pages, or maintain the concession 
records. Employees receive special 
rates; so do certain corporations 
and municipalities, by agreement. 

When excise taxes were reduced 
on April 1, 1954, rubber stamps 
and a sawhorse “picnic table” ar- 
rangement were pressed into serv- 
ice to record on each card a new 
tax rate of 10 per cent. 

Customer billing is figured at 
whatever rate is shown last on 
these permanent file cards. The 
cards are filed by prefix, number, 
and by billing rounds. Six billing 
dates a month are used at present 

1, 6, 11, 16, 21, and 26. Work 
flows throughout the department 
according to those 6 groupings, 
but plans are dlready being drawn 
for an anticipated changeover to a 
15-rounds system. 

Service orders coming in from 
the installation and maintenance 
crews go to the control and balanc- 
ing unit in the adjoining office. 
Work has been speeded there by the 
addition of three new listing ma- 
chines. “Order activity’ lists 
printed on their tapes, showing as 
plus entries all installations and as 
minus entries those telephones 
taken out, give a balance of ex- 
pected revenue, including taxes. 
These lists are made up in the next 
office, prior to preparation of cus- 
tomers’ bills, which must agree 
with this predetermined total. 

Still more time and effort have 
been saved in the classification and 
bill printing department, where an 
automatic printer puts out about 
one bill a second. Name, address, 


(Continued on page 39) 





Receipts turned in from 11 offices must be credited to the accounts of cus- 


tomers, and then they have to be balanced against the daily deposits 


Payment stubs are sorted in this manner (above). Automatic bill printer (below) 


makes four copies, showing address on face of bill and charge on back 





Bull's Gamma Ill electronic computer (second from left) makes up full card system with other punched-card units, which 
include double punch to the right of the computer and 700-card-per-minute electronic sorter along wall at right 


French Electronic Developments 
Help Speed Office Systems 


This is the third in a series of articles on electronic developments 


in Europe—written after 20,000 miles of travel on the continent 


Tritolec’’ is a French-made machine which computes pari-mutuel bets at the 
rate of 16 per second from a slip containing more than 200 possible choices 
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RANCE leads all other European 
countries, including Great Brit- 
ain, in the actual production and 
delivery of general purpose elec- 
tronic calculators (computers) for 
business purposes. This position is 
based principally on the sound re- 
search programs and_ excellent 
manufacturing facilities of three 
enterprising, privately owned cor- 
porations: Compagnie des Machines 
Bull, IBM France, and The Society 
of Electronics and Automation. 
Bull was the first company in 
Europe to put into assembly-line 
production a medium-priced, unit 
ized computer—the Gamma—spe 
cifically designed for daily data 
processing by general business or 
ganizations. Made up in a single 
mobile unit, the electronic machine 
is approximately 6 feet long, 5 feet 
high, and 18 inches wide. In appear 
ance it closely resembles IBM’s 
widely used model 604, but there 
the resemblance ends. 
Over 60 of the Gamma machines 
(including a considerable number 
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of the new, larger-capacity Gamma 
III) have been delivered during the 
last 12 months. Production is now 
geared to eight units a month, but 
this is being increased in order to 
catch up with the sizable 15-month 
backlog of orders still on hand. Ex- 
ports of the Bull computer have 
been made to Italy, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany, Sweden, and to 
Switzerland. 

Designed especially for use with 
Bull’s complete line of punched- 
card equipment, the Gamma com- 
puter is used in Europe by banks 
and financial houses, insurance or- 
ganizations, utility companies, 
electronic and automobile manu- 
facturers, coal mining administra- 
tions, aeronautical firms, petro- 
leum refiners and marketers, and 
railroad accounting offices. 

Some 25 banks use the Bull ma- 
chine for regular accounting pur- 
poses. Other firms have added pay- 
roll and statistical applications, and 
Social Security taxation computa- 
tions. Several industrial corpora- 
tions use the Gamma for production 
planning and inventory control. The 
machine is capable of handling 
7,200 punched cards an hour, and 
has a proved record of 95 per cent 
utilization time, with only 5 per 
cent preventive maintenance time 
recorded. This record was con- 
firmed by American engineers who 
have studied the French machine 
in operation. 

In speed, capacity, versatility, 
and construction, the Gamma com- 
puter is not only an outstanding 
machine, but is rated by United 
States electronic engineers and 
computer experts as tops in the 
field for its size and price. Built 
as a serial rather than parallel ma- 
chine, the computer uses only 350 
to 400 tubes (compared with as 
many as 1,600 in similar American 
computers). Actually, all logical 
switching is done by approximately 
6,000 germanium diodes, the tubes 
being used solely as pulse re- 
shapers. 

Bull’s Gamma has a larger range 
of storage than comparable equip- 
ment in this country, although new 
American computers are being, built 
so that storage capacities can read- 
ily be increased if needs warrant. 
The smallest Gamma has 48 split- 
able decimal positions, which is 
about the same as stock model com- 
puters of the same size in the 
United States. The largest Gamma, 
however, has 372 decimal positions, 
which exceeds that of larger and 
more costly electronic computers 
in this country. 

Using an electro-magnetic delay 
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French Figures 


If you think that all French ‘‘figures'’ deal only with Paris fashions, hats 
and perfumes, here are three basic facts and figures—published for the 
first time in America—on French developments in the electronic office 


machine field: 


1. Bull's Gamma Ill low-cost, high-speed computer is setting electronic 
fashions in more places than Europe! 


IBM France has a few new designs of its own: Notably its 626 elec- 
tronic calculator which has astonished the British! 


An unusual computer now used to figure pari-mutuel bets at French 
racetracks may soon speed up and simplify inventory control as well 


as accounting systems! 


Unique European development is method of photographing figures on a cathode 


tube, and film can then be read or projected in order to study the results 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


line system, the French computer 
can add in 12 decimal digits in 170 
microseconds, and multiply in 20 
milliseconds to produce a 23-digit 
product. Its speed and versatility 
are further demonstrated by its 
performance of 6 floating decimal 
point operations for each program 
card, when used in complex com 
putations. These program 
are read at the rate of 150 per 
minute, 

Unique is the two-card feed re 
producer which speeds up the i: 
troduction of information to the 
computer. If desired, the results car 
be transferred directly from the 
computer to an accounting machine 
for printing without going through 


cards 


Bull's 


present printer is somewhat slower 


an additional card stage 
than equipment now in use in 
being 150 lines of 92 
minute. Punched 
cards may also be used for output 
if direct printing is not desired, or 


America 
characters pe! 


if needed, both systems can be 
used 

Bull both sells and rents its com 
regular 
punched-card equipment. The Gam 
ma sells for from $29,000 to $58 
000, depending on auxiliary units 


puter along with its 


sasic ren 
including 
maintenance. This rental increases 
capacity ofr 
more component units are desired, 


desired by the customer 
tal is $530 per month 


if units with larger 
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Billing Flow Chart 


This abridged flow chart shows billing operation at East Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board’s accounting offices in Leicester, Meter readers, of course, 
write in the present reading and the date, and the cards then start through 


the various steps. 
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such monthly rental being figured 
at 1.8 per cent of the sale price of 
the system used. For small organi- 
zations, Bull maintains a service 
bureau which charges customers 
from $58 to $87 an hour, depend- 
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cards-—~interpreted. File 
used cards for records 
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ing on the capacity of the equip- 
ment required to do the job. 
Programing and applications re- 
search is carried on by the com- 
pany, and 3- to 6-months’ training 
of customer’s personnel is included 


in the sale price of the equipment. 
Bull’s research and development of 
new model computers and electron- 
ic components continues. 

The Bull line includes one othe: 
electronic office device, a 12-tube 
punched-card sorter capable of han- 
dling 700 cards a minute and com- 
paring in 12 positions. 

Principal competition for Bull 
comes from the rapid developments 
made by IBM France, a subsidiary 
of IBM World Trade Corp. Al- 
though using American patents, 
know-how, and techniques, this 
100 per cent French organization 
has made a number of spectac- 
ular developments of its own. For 
the past 4 years, the Paris labora- 
tory has been making rapid strides 
in electronic developments, and 
part of the Essonnes factory is de- 
voted to assembly-line production 
of components for two types of 
electronic calculators, the familia 
604 and the new, entirely French 
designed 626. 

The model 604 electronic calcu- 
lator has been tooled up completely 
in Europe and is now in regula! 
production in France, Germany 
and Italy. Units have been de- 
livered to organizations throughout 
Europe in banking, transportation, 
industry, and commerce generally 

The IBM Card-Programed Cal- 
culator—the CPC— is being manu- 
factured in Sindelfingen, Germany, 
where IBM World Trade Corpora- 
tion maintains a laboratory and a 
large factory for production of its 
standard electric typewriters, and 
punched-card and time equipment. 
Two CPC’s have already been in- 
stalled in France. 

Most unique development in the 
electronic calculator field in Eu- 
rope, however, is the model 626 
electronic calculator developed in 
France and now being manufac- 
tured in IBM World Trade fac- 
tories in France, Germany, and 
Italy. This combination of an elec- 
tro-mechanical storage unit with 
an electronic computing element 
has resulted in a highly versatile, 
low-cost—$300 per month in 
France, $315 to $420 in Great 
Britain—computer. The 626 has 
half the computing speed of the 
604 computer (which rents in 
France for $550 a month), but, 
with 106 positions to the 604’s 37, 
has a far larger storage capacity. 
It can punch repetitively from 40 
storage positions and is capable of 
handling 4,500 punched cards an 
hour. 

To illustrate the functional ver- 
satility of the French designed and 
built 626, one stock valuation ap- 
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plication carried out at 3,500 
punched cards per hour includes: 
(1) Verification of the price of 
each unit, (2) calculation and 
punching of price changes for each 
unit, (3) calculation and punching 
of increased or decreased values of 
groups of units, (4) verification of 
new values, (5) addition and 
punching of the value of new stock 
and, (6) summaries for stock con- 
trol and accounting. 

Units of the 626 electronic cal- 
culator have already been de- 
livered to several countries. A coal 
mines administration is making 
good use of one of the computers 
in France. Another is used by the 
electrical administration and a 
third by a tire manufacturer which 
has put the 626 to invoicing, pay- 
roll production, and other account- 
ing uses. 

Installation of the two model 626 
electronic calculators in Great Brit- 
ain resulted in widespread com- 
ment in the press and in account- 
ing circles. As shown in the second 
article in this series, on the date 
the two French computers were in- 
stalled, and despite widespread in- 
terest and actual production of elec- 
tronic computers, no production 
model British electronic calculator, 
designed specifically for processing 
business data, had been delivered. 
The French machines, which unlike 
IBM's decimal type 604’s, will oper- 
ate in sterling (pounds, shillings, 
and pence), were therefore the first 
low-cost electronic computers to be 
delivered and used in Britain foi 
general accounting purposes. 

East Midlands Electricity Board, 
with headquarters in Nottingham, 
England, installed the first of the 
626 calculators in the Central Ma- 
chine Accounts Section of its Lei- 
cester Central Billing Center to 
handle a complicated billing oper- 
ation. After exhaustive research 
the Board’s professional staff se- 
lected the French-built computers 
because of speed, flexibility, and 
capacity. 

In his detailed analysis of the 
application, G. W. Flint, chief ac- 
countant, declared that with the 
new machine, ‘the accounts section 
(a consolidation of what was once 
33 separate offices) will be able to 
handle the accounts of twice as 
many consumers as before, and 
with the same staff.”’ 

Actually, some 50 clerks, 1 for 
each 3,000 consumers, were used 
under the traditional bookkeeping 
system. With the new equipment, 
preparing bills at the rate of ap- 
proximately 700 an hour, this ratio 
will become 1 billing clerk for each 
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Cash Flow Chart 


This cash flow chart also shows a step-by-step operation at East Mid- 
lands, starting with receipt stubs and on through complete system. 





1. Receipt Stubs 

Section C of bill received 
from cashiers—receipt 
stamped Biank or portly 
weed cords are punched 
with consumer number 
and amount paid 
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improve as the 
full swing. 

To bill and collect the old 
system, it cost 63 cents a consume! 
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The importance of this saving is 
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Offset duplicators handle a great deal of Michigan Con- 
solidated's work, and this view shows lineup of machines 


This duplicating equipment now eliminates much work that 


was formerly involved when original material was copied 


How Company Solved Office Duplicatin 


HE many uses and advantages 

of modern office duplicating 
equipment are strikingly illustrated 
by the experience of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company of De- 
troit, Mich. 

This public utility did some du- 
plicating work, such as form let- 
ters, bulletins, and departmental 
work prior to the latter part of 
1945. Then its correspondence de- 
partment acquired one Mimeograph 
to lighten the work which was be- 
ing done by more than a score of 
typists. Later it requested another, 
and was asked if it had enough 
work to justify this. Not until 
March 1949, did it acquire its first 
modern offset duplicator, which 
was a Multilith. 

In 1953, the duplicating section 
which has grown from this small 
beginning produced more than 16.5 
million duplicate copies! That, in- 
cidentally, was more than twice as 
many copies as it produced in the 
previous year. And present indica- 
tions are that it will establish an- 
other production record in 1954. 

Of course it didn't produce that 
many copies on one offset duplica- 
tor. Since that first machine was 
installed early in 1949, others have 
been added at frequent intervals. 
It now keeps six offset duplicators 
busy every working day. In addi- 
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By Dwight G. Baird 


tion, it has a Dittolith Master Light 
Box, one Ditto duplicator, a couple 
of Addressographs, two Vari- 
Typers, two Paralliners, a XeroX 
installation, and other auxiliary 
equipment. 

Asked to what he attributed the 
large and rapid growth of the 
duplicating section, H. F. Hamel, 
superintendent of the department, 
explained that this was due to a 
combination of circumstances. 

“At first,” he said, ‘we did only 
a small amount of duplicating. But 
ours is a kind of service depart- 
ment. Some other departments did 
and still do some duplicating them- 
selves. But when they learned that 
we were able to help them in this 
respect, they began to call upon us 
more and more to do special jobs 
for them. 

“As the speed, flexibility, con- 
venience, and quality of our work 
became more generally known, it 
was necessary, occasionally, to 
have several men work at night to 
complete urgently needed jobs. 

“Then, when the company mod- 
ernized its customer billing depart- 
ment, we took over the duplicating 
of one side of the customer’s bill, 
and that alone kept one duplicator 
busy all the time. 

“Of course, there were bulletins, 
programs, tickets, recipes, and 


many other things to be printed, 
some of which included artwork 
and many of which required dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes of type. To 
do such work properly it was neces- 
sary to install special equipment 
such as Paralliners and _ Vari- 
Typers. 

“Add the factor of growth of the 
company’s business and you have 
a variety of reasons for the growth 
of our duplicating section.” 

Since the company is a utility, 
its executives always have need for 
copies of any proceedings before 
regulatory bodies having jurisdic- 
tion over it. The XeroX equipment 
was installed to handle this. Any 
news items concerning the com- 
pany are also reproduced on this 
equipment, in convenient form, 
ready for filing. Previously it was 
necessary to buy as many as 19 
copies of any newspaper contain- 
ing news items about the company 
so that each executive could have 
a copy for his files. 

Transcripts had to be made for 
the executives, too. On one occasion 
before XeroX equipment was in- 
stalled, for example, the entire typ- 
ing section was needed to type the 
proceedings of one hearing, which 
required about 2,000 duplicating 
masters, to say nothing of the 
duplicating itself. 
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The two girls shown here are working at special equipment called ‘‘Paralliner lineup and light table’’—for artwork 
and certain types of duplicating jobs. Shown at right is Harry F. Hamel, superintendent of correspondence department 


9 Problems 


Now, when a news item runs in 
a paper, they clip the article, make 
a paper master on the XeroX 
equipment in a few minutes’ time, 
and run off the required number of 
copies. And when it comes to mak- 
ing copies of proceedings, the time 
saved is incalculable. 

Xerography is also used for 
duplicating many miscellaneous 
jobs, some of which do not require 
making duplicating masters. As 
stated above, more than 2,000 jobs 
which did not require masters were 
run in less than 5 months last year. 

But how does a company find 
enough work to keep half a dozen 
high-speed duplicators busy all 
the time? 

First, there are, of course, many 
standard forms that are used regu- 
larly and in large quantities. One 
of these is the customer’s bill. This 
is in the form of a post card with 
a punched cash stub which is 
printed on one side. The rates and Versatility of Vari-Typers makes them ideal for specialized jobs, and these 
some information are imprinted on machines make excellent master copies for reproduction by the offset method 
the other side of the card on an 
offset duplicator. 

This copy is subject to change. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany has approximately 765,000 Duplicating in the offices at Michigan Consolidated 
customers, each of whom is billed 


monthly; hence it uses an immense Gas Company was first handled by a single stencil 


quantity of such cards. It would ° . : . 
be in a critical position, therefore, duplicating machine. Other new duplicators have been 


if it were not prepared to make Te . 
shinnienn ios Gab Gnaee a ek Galen added, and millions of copies are produced each year 
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Dr. Norman Plummer (standing), medical director, and Dr. John K. Guck, 
cardiologist, review case of heart disease of telephone company employee 


Aou Fim Handles “Shem 
Employees With Heart Conditions 


EART disease is so common 
and develops so insidiously,” 
says Dr. Norman Plummer, medi- 
cal director of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, “that industry 
could not, if it would, exclude all 
such persons from its employ.” 
He told the Heart in Industry Con- 
ference of the New York Heart 
Association which he headed last 
November that ‘the problem is 
not one of excluding, but of deal- 
ing with’ workers who have or 
develop heart disorders. 
Placement of cardiacs in indus- 
try is usually made by a company 
doctor on such standard recom- 
mendations as “no excessive stair 
climbing,” ‘‘no lifting’’ above so 
many pounds, or on an individual 
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appraisal. The second method is 
the more thorough, considering, as 
it does, not only the worker's 
heart condition, but his personal 
tensions and strains, home and 
economic obligations, outside ac- 
tivities, commuting problems, and 
attitude toward a particular job. 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, a more than $1,000 million 
subsidiary of the A. T. & T. Com- 
pany, employs a_ practice which 
will serve as a good example of 
individual appraising of cardiacs, 
with the necessary medical facili- 
ties. In such a large utility com- 
pany there is a wide range of 
job classifications and a _ variety 
of working conditions that provide 
suggestions for placement of car- 


By Marion L. Briggs 


New York Telephone Co. 
makes individual 
appraisal of employees 
with heart disorders 

and is able to use 
person's talent while 
helping him enjoy a 
longer, happier life 


diacs in other or similar indus- 
tries. Among the employees are 
office workers, skilled operators, 
technicians, executives and ad- 
ministrators, and many others 
representing close to 400 different 
types of jobs. 

For many of these employees, 
there is often emergency work, 
not infrequently outdoors in un- 
pleasant weather and under con- 
ditions of physical and mental 
stress. Cardiacs in this group, re- 
sponsible for the safety of the 
community and fellow’ workers, 
need an individual appraisal which 
considers more than their physi- 
cal ability to perform a certain 
job. 

And for 


other cardiac em- 
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ployees, who are not likely to be 
called upon for emergency work, 
it is equally important that ad- 
justments be made, when needed, 
in relation to other than physical 
strains that may exist on or off 
the job. 

Take, for example, the case of 
the Telephone Company power 
man who was a natural worrier. 
His principal ambition was to pro- 
vide his two young sons with the 
college education he had never 
had. For him, the company’s help 
proved vital in his job adjustment 
after he experienced a heart at- 
tack. With the company 30 years, 
his skill and experience represent 
valuable investments no employer 
would want to cast lightly aside. 

Probably the heaviest job this 
power man ever had to do was 
operate a manual booster pump 
for building up pressure. But, be- 
ing a capable and willing crafts- 
man, he was freqently asked to 
work overtime. He began to look 
old for his 49 years and became 
what is called “a bit of a driver.” 
His attitude was “there isn’t much 
to laugh at.’”’ Then he was stricken. 

Although he received full salary 
during his illness of several 
months, resulting from arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease with a 
coronary attack, he continually 
worried about what would happen 
when his sickness benefits expired. 
He became afraid he could never 
return to his former occupation. 
As soon as he was able, he pre- 
sented himself to the company 
medical department and _ asked 
about his chances of getting back 
to work. He was delighted when 
the examining cardiologist, after 
consulting with his private phy- 
sician and department supervisor, 
suggested he return to his job on 
a “limited assignment.” 

This modification of his regular 
work meant a change from the 
night to the day shift, reducing 
somewhat the demands upon him. 
He, however, felt he had lost pres- 
tige with the transfer, and was 
troubled by a differential in pay. 
In addition, he found commuting 
to and from work more difficult 
during the day than at night. 
These things began to make him 
unhappy and to change his atti- 
tude toward his job. 

Told 4 months later, after a 
number of checkups in the medical 
department, that he no longer had 
any symptoms of heart disease and 
was fit to try the night shift 
again if he was willing to abstain 
from overtime work, he quickly 
agreed. He is now doing a fine job, 
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largely confined to repairing bat- 
teries and generators, with no 
heavy lifting, and the building he 
works in has an elevator, so he has 
no stairs to climb. 

The help the company gave this 
man illustrates how industry is 
finding ways to retain and use the 
increasing number of older work 
ers with heart disease who have 
so much to offer in both skill and 
experience. 

When it comes to key execu- 
tives, usually in the plus-40 age 
group with many years of service, 
the telephone company recognizes 
its high investment in these em- 
plovees and tries to keep in its 
employ those who develop heart 
disease. If possible, a transfer is 
arranged to another job where 
there will be less administrative de- 
tail or responsibility. 

Not long ago, a valuable ad- 
ministrator of a department suf- 
fered a coronary attack that kept 
him away from work for several 
months. It was his second attack, 
following a mild one the previous 
year. A vivacious man with a 
pleasing, exuberant personality, 
he was a cheerful person to have 
around and was well liked by 
everyone. 

This executive was always will 
ing to do anybody a favor, includ 
ing his colleagues and the people 
who worked under his direction. 
As a result, he often found him 
self at his desk working 3 or 4 
hours overtime, completing his 
own work. And his outside activi 
ties were even more demanding. 

Engrossed in animal breeding 


and judging, he was involved in 
long weekend trips and nights out, 
attending animal shows. In this 
hobby, he was becoming a dis 
tinguished man and indirectly aid- 
ing good public relations for his 
company, but he was exhausting 
himself 

The solution the company sug 
gested to him upon his return to 
work was a transfer to a super- 
visory level job, with a recom- 
mendation that he drastically re 
duce his extracurricular activities 
To this change, the executive him 
self, his private physician, the 
company cardiologist, and its medi 
cal director all agreed. 

Instead of administering an en 
tire department, the executive 
took over the supervision of a 
single division. This reduced the 
number of people working under 
his direction to not more than 
four or five, and gave him the help 
of an assistant supervisor to light- 
en his workload, 

A few months later, he had an 
other slight coronary, followed by 
a short absence from work. Upon 
his return, he accepted a “limited 
hour” schedule. This allowed him 
to come to the office at 10 a.m, and 
leave at 4 p.m., enabling him to 
avoid the rush-hour 
commuting 

For a while, this executive was 
tempted again to get into situa 
tions where he would have to work 
overtime. But he now no longet 
does this. He is turning out a 
productive job; and, like many 
people of his disposition, he is 


stress of 
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For Discussion in September 


Stockholder relations is a timely subject, and Eugene Whitmore's article 
on ‘Preventing Proxy Fights”’ is ideally suited for a discussion topic at 
meetings next month. The brief listing of recent proxy battles probably 
may make some management groups shake in their boots, but many 
of the fences can be repaired before it is too late. 


Another article that fits neatly into any discussion of proxy fights 
is the one by Dale O'Brien on public rela- 
tions, for many public relations programs 
can be broadened to include the share- 
holders. It is a good time to check into 
current programs for defects, or consider 


starting one where 
none is in force. 


NEXT MONTH 


Are __ profit-sharing 
plans worth while? 





Private Planes 
Pay Off At 
Parker Pen 


Parker Pen's three private planes cost 
from $75 to $150 per flying hour, but 
this cost is only a part of the story 


This picture, taken from the pilot's cabin of the DC-3, 
shows how seats can be swiveled for ‘‘airborne’’ meetings 


T first glance, it may seem a 
A company that buys three air- 
planes to fly its executives around 
the country on business trips is 


wasting money, especially when 
commercial airlines are more than 
happy to handle this task. 

But officials of the Parker Pen 
Co., Janesville, Wis., do not think 
so, and they have several hard facts 
to back up their opinion, They ad- 
mit that if you compare only the 
transportation charges involved, 
the use of commercial airlines is 
cheaper than acquiring and using 
your own plane. But, they empha- 
size that transportation cost is only 
part of the story. 

Also to be considered is the cost 
of the time lost by the executive 
in making the trip-——the value of 
the minutes and hours spent getting 
to the airport, and waiting for the 
plane to take off. When a company 
is located outside a major metro- 
politan area as Parker is, this de- 
lay is usually measured in hours 
rather than minutes. 

And relying on commercial air- 
lines prevents a company from 
using company-owned airplanes as 
a sales and production tool. Par- 
ker’s planes are used frequently to 
solve production logjams and main- 
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tain good relations with customers 
and dealers. 

The fact that the Parker com- 
pany has owned planes since 1928 
is an impressive indication that 
there is value in the idea. The first 
plane was the brain child of Ken- 
neth Parker, son of the company’s 
founder, George Parker. 

Young Parker had learned about 
planes as a member of the fledgling 
Naval Air Service in World War I. 
After the war, Janesville became a 
kind of mecca for flyers who pio- 
neered what has come to be known 
as the “air age.”’ Art Goeble, who 
blazed the air trail to Hawaii, as 
well as Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty, were among the now almost 
legendary airmen who visited at 
Janesville to talk and fly with Ken- 
neth Parker. 

All this fiying talk within the 
company walls, plus Ken Parker's 
conviction that the company-owned 
airplane could pay off, brought 
about the company’s radical move 
in 1928—purchase of a high-wing 
Fairchild cabin plane. 

During the next several years, 
the ship was used 5 days a week 
to distribute pens and to give Par- 
ker dealers free rides. For many 
of the dealers, these flights were 
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their first trips off the ground. The 
Parker plane attracted newspape1 
publicity wherever it went, and 
performed a public relations job 
that was worth its weight in gold. 

Parker’s airline today consists of 
three planes. One, a three-passen- 
ger Beechcraft “Bonanza,” is used 
for short hops between Janesville 
and Chicago, and Janesville and 
Menominee—-where Parker’s ink 
plant is located. 

The second ship, a twin-motored 
Beechcraft, is employed for longer 
trips involving four or five com- 
pany officials. Recently, the com- 
pany acquired a _é 15-passenger 
Douglas DC-3, to supplement the 
long-distance transportation pro- 
vided by the Twin Beech. 

The ‘Twin Beech presents a 
graphic illustration of the private 
airplane’s value to a company like 
Parker. Here is how the plane was 
utilized in 1 typical week recently: 

On Monday morning, Pilot Roy 
Coyle took off from the Janesville 
airport with three company engi- 
neers. Their destination was a town 
in central Michigan, where a sup- 
plier of die equipment used in the 
company’s manufacturing opera- 
tions is located. In less than an 
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Smartly styled line of 45 models, with many new features, 


provides the correct metal desk for every office job 


N TUNE with today’s office needs, 


GF introduces the Generalaire. 
This new metal desk has many new 
features developed from long-time, 
thorough study of the needs of both 
large and small offices. It combines 
unusual beauty and smart styling 
with maximum functional value, 
flexibility and durability. 


Among the new features are a unique 
center drawer locking arrangement, 
nylon glide channel suspensions, 
graceful bi-metal pedestal struts with 
non-skid shoes which provide either 
29” or 3014” desk height, and com- 


Good metal business furniture is @ 
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plete interchangeability of parts 


Also incorporated are such proven 
GF features as the smooth, long 
wearing Velvoleum writing top, the 
30” depth, the full-bodied gray gloss 
enamel finish and anodized alumi 
num trim, pedestal units completely 
sound-deadened and ready for con 
cealed wiring, and completely flex 
ible drawer arrangements 

Appearance is such that the General 
aire can be used harmoniously in 
large offices with existing installa 
tions. Forty-five models, all quickly 
assembled from standard parts, pro 


investment 


vide a range of types wide enough 
to meet any and every office job need 
Generalaire is ready! See it in the 
GF dealer’s showroom. For an illus 
trated folder, write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
A-33, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





John Patton says many firms hire 
first consultant who enters the door 


_ petsaorgen if you can, a manage- 
ment consultant telling a group 
of businessmen how to get the most 
for their money when hiring a 
management consulting firm! John 
A. Patton, president of John A. 
Patton Management’ Engineers, 
Inc., Chicago, gave such a talk 
recently before the Young Presi- 
dents Organization, of which he 
has long been a member. 

This was plain talk on how to 
use a management consultant, in- 
cluding a few jolts for manage- 
ment. If there are any 
left regarding the hiring and use 
of management counsel, it won't 
be for lack of frankness on the 
part of Jack Patton. 

Said Mr. Patton at the start of 
his talk, “Years of experience in 
this field have taught me that any 
failures in undertaken 
jointly by management and a con- 
sultant have come about because 
management did not know what 
to do: (1) Before hiring a man- 
agement counsel, (2) once counsel 
had been hired, and (3) to insure 
that the tools developed would be 
made effective—put into use.” 


“secrets” 


projects 


What to Do Before Hiring Counsel 


Mr. Patton told the assembled 
group of young presidents that be- 
fore hiring counsel, management 
should carefully examine five 
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Hiring a Management 
Consultant 


Here is advice on getting the most 


for your money in hiring consultants 


By F. C. Minaker 


areas and come up with the re- 
quired answers. Without consider- 
ing these five areas, the manage- 
ment and consultant cannot even 
get off to a right start, much less 
achieve results. 

The first of these areas con- 
cerns the problem. What is it? 
Management should know this an- 
swer without equivocation. “That 
statement may sound foolish,” 
Mr. Patton said, “but there are a 
surprising number of firms that 
do not know what their problem is 
before the management consultant 
is hired. If the finger cannot be 
put on the problem, a study should 
be made for this purpose. I have 
found that this sort of study or 
pre-analysis brings to light in- 
teresting facts. In many cases, the 
problem the consultant is called 
upon by management to analyze 
is not the real problem after all!” 

For example, management may 
think that its main problem is cost 
reduction or the application of in- 
centives, when the real problem is 
establishing fundamental _ prin- 
ciples of good organization. With- 
out a background of good organi- 
zation, neither management no! 
the consultant can make a thor- 
oughgoing attack on the other, 
seemingly obvious, problems. 

The second area concerns the 
selection of the consultant. Man- 
agement should do everything pos- 


sible to locate a consulting firm 
which has had experience either 
in the same industry or with simi- 
lar problems—preferably _ both. 
The selection of the right manage- 
ment consultant is just as impor- 
tant as the selection of the right 
suppliers by the company’s pur- 
chasing department, or the right 
distributors by the sales depart- 
ment, or the right financial con- 
nections by the treasurer. 

Third, Mr. Patton recommends 
taking time to check not just a 
select few, but as many companies 
as possible that the consulting 
firm has served. This check will 
help to determine: (1) The con- 
sultant’s integrity, (2) his quali- 
fications, (3) his sincerity, and (4) 
his “followthrough.”’ 

If time permits, it 
idea to visit some of the plants 
served and to talk personally with 
one of the officers of each firm. 
“It is always a surprise to me in 
this business,” said Mr. Patton, 
“to find how thoroughly manage- 
ment will check a piece of equip- 
ment for which $5,000 or $6,000 
is going to be spent, yet hire the 
first consultant who walks in the 
door!” 

Fourth, since a good percentage 
of the success of the job depends 
not on the man who sold you the 
service, but on the man who is 


is a good 
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A “Giant Brain” 
that’s Strictly Business 


IBM‘s new 702 Electronic Data Processing 
Machine brings to the accounting and 
record-keeping problems of business the 
speed and capacity of giant scientific 
computers. \ ' 

It can absorb millions of facts and figures © 
on its magnetic tapes (shown here), process 
this vast quantity of data, and turn out the 
results in the form you need. Payrolls, bill- 
ing, manufacturing and inventory control, 
cost allocation, manpower scheduling, fiscal 
accounting — all the complex operations of 
modern business—are performed at high 
speed. 

This is business automation at its highest 
development. 


International Business Machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


World's Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines 


Comparative Communication Rates 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to: 


New York, N. Y.. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo...... 
Washington, D.C..... 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Denver, Colo.... 
New Orleans, La. 
Miami, Fla. 
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From 6:00 p.m. until 4:30 a.m., plus Sundays 
and holidays, rates are lower. 


*Full Rate Telegram 
Day Letter........ 
Night Letter 


..15 words 
.. 50 words 





All communications subject to 15 per cent tax within United States and Possessions. 
All foreign communications subject to 10 per cent tax. 


Cutting Communications Cost 


Cost of communications between the field and home office can 


be cut sharply by carefully choosing the best method each time 


OME office reports from field 
H representatives constitute an 
extensive monetary outlay for 
many companies. This is one ex- 
pense which can be reduced sub- 
stantially by intelligent planning 
and forethought, and by represen- 
tatives utilizing the means at their 
disposal for transmitting accurate 
reports to headquarters. 

Whenever time permits, corre- 
spondence by mail is the accepted 
method. A letter, in addition to 
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By R. Ray Ewart 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 


permitting extensive coverage at a 
very low cost, becomes doubly val- 
uable, since it automatically be- 
comes an integral part of the job 
record, Such records are a worth- 
while reference and, in many 
instances, are used establish 
future operational procedures. 
Typewritten letters are the pre- 
ferred form, but when the proper 
facilities are not available, there 
is no serious objection to a clearly 
written handprinted field 


to 


or re- 


port. In either event, carbon copies 
of the correspondence should be 
made, one of which is usually re- 
tained by the sender as a record of 
his job activities. 

In some instances, a_ publi 
stenographer, readily located 
through one of the hotels, can be 
called upon to transcribe rough 
field notes or to take dictation at 
a cost that seldom exceeds $2.50 
an hour. When compared with an 
average of from $0.75 to $3.00 a 
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letter for comparable messages 
originating at the home office, this 
is a reasonable expenditure for the 
results achieved. 

Also, many of the dictation ma- 
chine manufacturers provide ma- 
chines free of charge to users who 
are away from their offices—-even 
deliver them to the hotel and pick ~. Soles | 
them up when they are through 
using them. 

And an additional service is pro- 
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vided in many cities by a unique 
unit called ‘Travel Talk.’’ Here, for 
a 25-cent piece, a man can sit at a 
desk which is surrounded by an 
acoustical booth and use a Dicta- 
phone for 15 minutes. An envelope 
is even provided for mailing the 
Dictabelt back to the office for 
transcription. 

All reports must be planned so 
that they will present a clear, con- 
cise, and accurate picture of all 
situations. Facts are the basis of 
any field message but if these are 
obscured by unnecessary details 
or useless wording, the final prod- 
uct becomes hazy. 

Analyze the situation by making 
a rough draft, write it as you 
would say it, read it to make cer- 
tain that it is what you intended 
to say, and send it to the proper 
person. 

Telegrams fall into several cate- 
gories, each of which possesses cer- 
tain economic or convenience fac- 
tors relative to field reporting. The 
first of these is the pull rate tele- 
gram, commonly referred to as a 
straight wire, which allows a flat 
charge for any message containing 
no more than 15 words. By refer- 
ring to the accompanying chart, 
and assuming that our wire will 
originate in New Orleans and ter- 
minate in Pittsburgh, the cost of a 
straight wire will be $1.25 (plus a 
tax of 15 per cent). This is the 
minimum charge, and is slightly 
greater than one-half that of a 3- 
minute person-to-person telephone 
call from the same station. If it is 
possible to cover the situation in 
this brief form, a _ considerable 
saving can be realized by this 
method. 

Another type of wire is the day 
letter, which aliows a 50-word 
message to be delivered between 
these points for $0.35 more than 
the charge for a standard 15-word 
telegram. The only appreciable dif- 
ference between the two methods 
is that there is a slightly longer 
delay between the sending and re- 
ceiving of the day letter. In many 
instances, the more _ extensive 
coverage; along with the cost sav- 
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15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Tough Sales 
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Partly Printed Sales Bulletins 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to 
run through your office duplicator, 
come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) 
for news about your company and its 
salesmen such as 

® Standings of the Salesmen 

® News About Unusual Orders 

© New Product Information 


© What the Salesmen Are Doing 


® Organization Changes, etc 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 


Thought-provoking ideas which will 
help your salesmen to sell against in 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 
colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 
features 


easy-to-read form. Recent 


include the following: 
© 15 ideas Salesmen Use to Close Sales 
© “Door Openers” That Seldom Fail 
© Buyers You May Have Met 
® The Horse That Poured It On 


® How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 


WE WILL SEND YOU A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEWS BULLETINS in which 
ever style you prefer. At the end of 3 weeks, check with your salesmen. If they 


don’t think the bulletins are helpful, jus 
for the first month’s service and that wil 


write “ 
end it 


cancel” across our memo invoice 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 





This branch bank at El Cajon, has 
officials in staging an open house at the new bank should be helpful to other executives planning similar affairs 


sit-down" 


counter for people opening new accounts. The experiences of bank 


Staging au Open House 


L, CAJON means ‘the box.” It’s 

also a fast growing city that 
might be considered a suburb of 
San Diego, Calif., except for hav- 
ing such a civic consciousness of its 
own, 

When the El Cajon branch of the 
First National Bank of San Diego 
outgrew available space at the main 
intersection, new quarters were 
built a block away. These quarters 
included a community room, avail- 
able for civil defense, fund-raising, 
and other public project committee 
meetings. 

That ‘the whole town” attended 
the bank's opening was largely due 
to President Anderson Borthwick’s 
willingness to let local people share 
in planning the event. 

Residents of the wide “box” val- 
ley—chamber of commerce offi- 
cials, the editor of the local paper 

were called to a meeting. What 
did they think of a trophy display 
featuring San Diego’s champions, 
Gene Littler, Maureen Connolly, 
and Florence Chadwick? They 
thought, frankly, that the city 
rather than the county of San 
Diego would be represented. Well, 
how about an exhibit of El Cajon’s 
37 local industries? Not enough 
time. 
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El Cajon’s biggest civic project 
is the “Mother Goose Parade’”’ that 
annually draws some 225,000 spec- 
tators. The mounted police posse 
that leads it is a real law enforce- 
ment body. Wouldn't their uniform 
lend color, and the parade princess 
glamorize the ribbon cutting? 

There was still the problem of 
getting busy people to come. Ads 
in the papers and over the air would 
inform customers of the new loca- 
tion, but how to catch the attention 
of the general public? “Women,” 
someone suggested. “Women and 
kids.” 

Every businesswoman in town 
was personally presented with a 
live holly corsage, its red satin rib- 
bon announcing the bank opening 
in silver ink. 

El Cajon stores regularly remain 
open Friday nights, and a Friday 
night was chosen for the opening, 
since more shoppers than usual 
could be expected from “‘back coun- 
try”’ groves and ranches. 

Four bank officials’ wives used 
their cars to transport 20 high- 
school girls who handed out 1,500 
corsages to clerks, waitresses, and 
stenographers, covering the busi- 
ness area from one city limit to 
the other, in appreciation for a $40 


donation to the Junior YWCA 
Y-teen club. Territories were as- 
signed so that each gir] finished at 
about the same time. Advance ar- 
rangements with the larger stores 
permitted delivery of all corsages 
to the manager, who supervised dis- 
tribution. Full insurance was car- 
ried, the only claim being for re- 
weaving a torn skirt. 

The bank already had a tie-in 
with the local schools, In the city 
of San Diego, all clearing house 
members share in furnishing films 
on banking and other educational 
aids. They even hire a bus as 
needed, and a half-time coordinator 
who arranges for school children 
to tour the nearest bank. 

But no such system operates in 
the county, so First National has 
promoted its own program at ap- 
propriate branches. When El Cajon 
eighth graders study banking (as 
they do for 6 weeks as part of thei! 
regular math course), their teach- 
ers are invited to bring them for 
a guided tour. The same oppor- 
tunity is given high-school commer- 
cial classes. 

The day before the official open- 
ing, every eighth grader in town 
went through the new building, 
about 40 children and a teacher ar- 
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riving at half-hour intervals. They 
were welcomed by the branch man- 
ager, who divided them into three 
groups and assigned them to guides 
employees borrowed for the oc- 
casion from First National's 10 
other banks, since the old offices 
were still doing business. Regular 
equipment was also in use, so sup- 
pliers were invited to install and 
demonstrate their similar auto- 
matic machines so they could be 
compared with older models. 

Students saw 13 demonstrations, 
including a coin sorter, a Brandt 
Cashier, an Addressograph and 
Graphotype, a Todd check pro- 
tector, Monroe calculator and add- 
ing machine, Burroughs Sensimatic 
bookkeeping machine, a Microfilm 
Recorder and Viewer, and a Na- 
tional Cash Register proof machine 
and Mortgage Loan Window post- 
ing machine. On the Auto-Typist, 
a special letter was run for each 
child to take home, along with a 
brand new dime pasted on a sou- 
venir card. 

Many of the children brought 
their parents to visit the bank the 
next night. They eagerly pointed 
out the collection of large denomi- 
nation bills, including $500 and 
$1,000, in the glass display cases 
set into the marble (Belgian Rouge 
Neville) counter separating the offi- 
cers’ desks from the main lobby. 
The cases will occasionally be used 
to display foreign coins or timely 
material, but are planned primarily 
to promote safe deposit boxes, per- 
sonal money orders, and similar 
banking services. 

A most effective use of wall- 
paper is in the community room, 
just inside the bank’s side entrance. 
In recognition of the many riding 
clubs and ranches in the area, two 
walls are papered with a cattle 
brand design. Local ranchers will 
be invited to burn their own brands 
into the opposite walls of African 
mahogany. 

Waste lobby space is reduced by 
curving the tellers’ area. Behind 
the curve is a bookkeeping room 
and record vault. Two rental units 
facing a side street provide for fu- 
ture expansion. Above them is a 
4,000-square-foot mezzanine with 
washrooms, lounge, lunchroom, and 
such mechanical odds and ends as 
the air conditioner. 

El Cajon seems to like the new 
bank. Although, as Branch Man- 
ager J. W. Milsten points out, ‘‘any 
comparative figures are distorted 
because of the holiday season and 
the changing year,”’ the first 2 days 
of 1954 set a record in that branch 
for new accounts. 
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Now every office can have one! 


Want TO get rid of the nuisance 
and delay in licking and sticking old 
fashioned stamps?...Wet 
nursing stamps in a tin , 
Stamp losses and borrowing?... Run 
ning out of you 
need? ... Running to the postoffice 
and standing in line for stamps?... 
Then you want a postage meter! 


adhesive 
box 


denominations 


Today the smallest office can have 
modern, efficient mail — 
with the little inexpensive DM, desk- 
model postage meter. 


metered 


The DM prints the exact amount 
of postage needed for any class of 
mail, directly on the envelope—with 
a dated postmark that helps your 
mail go through the postoffice faster. 
Prints your own small ad at the same 
time, if you like. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
ostage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
the U.S 


and Canada 


Anybody can use a postage meter, 
save time and postage. Dial amount 
press the lever, 
and Ihe 
DM has a moistener for sealing en- 


of postage wanted 
your letter is stamped 
velopes. Also handles parcel post 
Ihe DM is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy 


is Safe from loss and misuse 


And your postage in the meter 


Now tHere’s a Pitney-Bowes 
postage meter, electric o1 
hand operated, for every 
office, large or small 
Ask the nearest PB 
office to show you—or 
send coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet 


FREE: Handy chart of P 
with parcel pr 


tal Rates 


i map and me finder 


PitNey-Bowes, IN¢ 


Stamford, Conn 


ooklet 


2123 Pacific St 


Please chart to 


DM ! 


send {ree 


Name 


Address 





Cutting Communications Cost 


(Continued from page 33) 


ings, compensates for this delay in 
the receipt of the message. 

Night letters, which constitute 
the third type, are identical to the 
day letter in word limitation, but 
can be sent at a still lower rate. 
For a wire comparable to those 
mentioned previously, the trans- 
mission cost of a 50-word message 
will be only $0.90. The night letter 
will not be delivered until the 
morning after it was sent. If the 
report is made later than the 
normal quitting time at the home 
office, this type of telegram is the 
most logical and certainly the most 
economical, 

Another procedure that can re- 
sult in cost reduction is the use of 
special credit cards. These cards, 
each of which carries a number as- 
signed to the holder’s company, 
may be used to charge telegrams 
to that company. In the event that 
several messages are to be sent to 
the same destination, this number 
can be given to the telegraph office 
and all wires will be billed at a 
serial rate. The total wording of 
the wires is counted as if it were a 
single message, which results in a 
lower total cost than would be pos- 
sible if the telegrams were billed 
individually. 

Like the long-distance telephone 
call, the teletype message is rated 
on a time basis. The similarity 
does not end there. In addition, the 
sender and recipient can contact 
their respective operators and send 
messages back and forth in a con- 
versational manner. Teletype 
equipment is presently installed in 
many offices and in hotels where, 
due to the speed of transmission 
and moderate costs, it has proved 
to be an excellent means of rapid 
communication. 

By referring to the chart, we can 
make a reasonable comparison be- 
tween the cost of telephone and 
teletype service. If we again accept 
New Orleans as a_ transmission 
point and Pittsburgh as the receiv- 
ing office, we find that the first 3 
minutes of a teletyped report would 
cost $1.10 less than a 3-minute per- 
sonal telephone call. The overtime 
charges in this case would be only 
$0.05 less than for a telephone call, 
which indicates that the greater 
savings will be realized in the first 
3 minutes. Abbreviations and the 
elimination of unnecessary wording 
would reduce the time of trans 
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mittal and permit extensive cover- 
age within this period. 

Since the teletype message is re- 
layed to the person for whom it 
was intended, or at least to a quali- 
fied assistant, in this respect it is 
comparable to a personal call. Two- 
way conversations and even con- 
ferences involving several com- 
panies can be conducted by this 
medium. In this way, a message 
that is sent to more than one desti- 
nation might cost no more than a 
single telephone call. 

Long-distance telephone calls are 
particularly adaptable to field re- 
porting when time is a vital factor. 
Unfortunately, despite their rela- 
tively high cost, they are the most 
abused and commonly misused 
form of communication. 

These calls may be placed per- 
son-to-person or station-to-station, 
the former being used most in busi- 
ness, since only the person whom 
the caller wishes to contact re- 
ceives the call. The nature of the 
report is seldom misunderstood 
when it is telephoned in, and ac- 
tion can be decided on and acted 


upon within a short period of time. 

Once more referring to the chart, 
we find that such a call may be 
made between our example sta- 
tions for a cost of $2.40 for the 
first 3 minutes. Overtime will be 
billed at the rate of $0.45 for each 
minute beyond this period. Exten- 
sive or needless calls at this rate 
can result in a sizable item which 
might be reduced with a little con- 
sideration on the part of the per- 
son making the call. 

Prior to making any long-dis- 
tance telephone call, it is advisable 
to list the topics you wish to dis- 
cuss in the order of their import- 
ance. This note will serve as a 
prompter; should the call be inter- 
rupted, you may find the major 
points have been covered and it is 
unnecessary to place another call. 

Intelligent reporting is a vital 
part of any field assignment and 
should be given the same consider- 
ation as any other part of the job. 
Keep the home office informed of 
your activities, but plan your com- 
munications so that they reflect 
cost-consciousness. 





Hiring a Consultant 


(Continued from page 30) 


actually going to do the job, it’s a 
good idea to check his qualifica- 
tions, also. How long has he been 
with the consulting firm? What 
has been his experience? Since 
this is the man who will analyze 
the problem, make the survey, or 
install the program, his experi- 
ence and qualifications are mighty 
important. 

Fifth, Mr. Patton emphasized 
the fact that when the consulting 
firm has been selected, manage- 
ment should know what it is con- 
tracting for. Also, management 
should know what its responsibili- 
ties are, what the consultant’s re- 
sponsibilities are, how the work 
will actually be performed, and 
what the estimate for the work in- 
volved will be. Management and 
the consultant must have complete 
and thorough understanding at 
this point to obviate any mistake 
or slip-up later. 


What to Do After the Consultant 
Has Been Hired 


“One of the main causes of 
failure is lack of proper indoc- 
trination of officers and depart- 
ment heads prior to the consult- 
ant’s appearance in the com- 
pany’s office or plant,’’ said Mr. 
Patton. “The experienced con- 
sultant knows that he will be re- 
sented the moment he puts his foot 
inside the client’s door. He should 
insist upon proper indoctrination 
before starting his work with the 
company, for the right frame of 
mind is essential if real coopera- 
tion is to be achieved.” 

Management can get the most 
out of the consultant only if some- 
one from top management is as- 
signed to work closely with him. 
It is also advisable on most assign- 
ments to have some individual in 
the company perform a fair part 
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of the work because: 
down engineering 
keeps management informed, (3) 
it trains an employee in the tech- 
niques being installed, and (4) it 
provides the company with some- 
one to follow up the work begun. 

Mr. Patton pointed out that in 
most relationships of a company 
with a consulting firm, it is not 
necessary to commit the company 
for any considerable sum _ of 
money. 

Next, management should _in- 
sist that part of the responsibility 
of the consultant be to see that 
the tools of the plan he has pre- 
pared are put into effect. In this 
way, Management is assured that 
the proposed changes will be put 
across. 


(1) It keeps 


costs, (2) t 


How to Make Certain That Changes 
Suggested Are Made Effective 


One of the biggest mistakes a 
company can make is to spend 
$10,000 or $20,000 for the installa- 
tion of a wage-incentive program, 
a new layout, or similar program, 
then fail to provide a followup for 
maintenance. Management too 
often gets the idea that its worries 
are all over with the installation 
of the program. Said Mr. Patton, 
“T don’t think this is any different 
from spending $15,000 for a piece 
of machinery without provision 
for maintenance. Fifty per cent of 
all incentive plans today have 
either failed or are on the verge 
of failing because of the lack of 
maintenance,” 


A Few Personal Prejudices 


“T would like,”’ said Mr. Patton, 
“to list a few personal prejudices, 
developed through my own ex- 
periences in this field, in the hope 
that they may be helpful in 
achieving closer understanding be- 
tween the management and the 
consultant:” 

1. Don’t play coy and hold back 
information. If you don’t have 
confidence in the consultant—don't 
hire him. 

2. Don’t pay out $100 to $150 a 
day for management advice that 
you are never going to use to 
make the necessary changes. 

3. Don’t try to hire your man- 
agement personnel for as little as 
possible. Remember that $1,500 is 
often the difference between 
mediocrity and top quality. 

4. Don’t be a fence-sitter. The 
reason many consultants are hired 
is because of the procrastinating 
attitude of most managements. 
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Preventing Proxy Fights 


to be an ungrateful horde, quick to 
desert a management at the first 
storm cloud—often all too willing 
to listen to criticism. To cope with 
these facts and conditions, manage 
ment men are going to extreme 
lengths to conduct a continuous in 
formation and selling campaign to 
stockholders. Here 


areas where these 


are some of the 
ckholder re 
lations might be improved 
Abandon the legal-like 
language in annual reports 
though the annual report may be a 
brilliant, and almost pyrotechnic 
display of beautiful pictures, the 


stully 
Even 


language, in most cases, is dullei 
than a Government document 

Encourage stockholder groups to 
visit headquarters and _ branch 
plants. Let them see what's going 
on, Let them meet somebody higher 
than the receptionist and the plant 
Visitor's guide 

Hold perpetual open house for 
stockholders, and see to it that they 
leave the property well “sold” on 
the company. 

Abandon the old-type letters with 
dividend which 
“Pursuant to the action of your 
board of directors, we take pleas 
ure in enclosing herewith a check 


checks begin 


representing the quarterly ” ete 
A warm sales-type letter to go 
along with dividend checks—the 


type of letter written by the sales 


promotvlol advertising manage! 
instead of the « ompany leval godda 
mighty, would improve most stock 
holder relations 

Be sure that friends, relatives 
certain favored lawyers, politicians 
and others are not drawing too 
much in the way of fees, retainers, 
or expense allowances. Actually 
such expenditures, especially in the 
case of large companies, would not, 
if eliminated entirely, add another 
penny to the annual dividend; but 
when they are paid, critics of the 
company can seize upon them and 
blow them up into charges of gross 
mismanagement, 

One company recently got into 
a tough hassle with stockholders 
when it was revealed that three 
private planes took officers on many 
trips to dude ranches, hunting pre 
serves, and resorts. The fact that 
the planes were used about 90 per 
cent of flying time for business did 
not counterbalance’ the critics’ 
claim that company officers and 
executives were making undue use 
of the planes for their pleasure 
jaunts 

And, of course, there’s one im 
portant way of keeping out of 
stockholder troubles—pay generous 
dividends. Which, after all, is a bit 
difficult if enough money is plowed 
back into the business to prevent 


obsolesc ence 





Good Public Relations Plan 


Continued from page 


center of a major city, was over 
crowded, so the company built a 
new plant in an outlying heavy in 
dustry area. It expected to transfe1 
a large percentage of the women 
workers from headquarters to the 
new location. 

However, by the time the plant 
was ready to open, the Korean wat! 
had started and labor was at a 
premium. Public transportation fa 
cilities to the area were inadequate 
since the nearest streetcar line wa 
5 blocks from the plant 

The company found to its con 
sternation that only a few of the 
women employees wished to 
fer to the modern plant 


tandably, in view of the circum 
tances, the inducements of new 
machinery, fancy restrooms, cafe 
teria facilities, and air condition 
ing were insufficient to persuade 
them to cope with the problem of 
getting to work 
considered 
First, to 
advertise for help in the plant com 


The company then 
two “logical” alternative 
munity area; and second, to at 
tempt to induce the city transit au 
thority to extend a bus or streetcar 
line to the site 

The advertising appeals brought 
Production demands 
created by the war had absorbed 


; 


few results 


00 much of the available woman 
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power, Investigation showed that 
the cost of extending public trans- 
portation facilities to the plant 
most of which would have to be 
borne by the company——would be 
prohibitive. 

However, the public relations 
counsel called in by the company, 
which had been making a survey 
of neighboring industries in the 
new plant area, submitted two use- 
ful pieces of information. 

The first was that the neighbor- 
ing firms employed approximately 
95 per cent men, and that many 
of the men had working wives. 

The second was that a large pro- 
portion of these men drove to work 
in their own cars or in company 
vehicles. 

Spot checks showed that, if they 
were able to, a number of these 
wives would prefer to work in the 
same area as their husbands, so 
that they could have a ride to and 
from work, 

With this knowledge, the com- 
pany was quickly able to solve its 
help problem by simply circulating 
information about its job availa- 
bilities for women among the men 
working in neighboring plants. In 
2 weeks, the organization had more 
applications than it needed from 
wives who were willing to give up 
their jobs elsewhere in order to 
work in the same neighborhood as 
their husbands. 

This is an example not only of 
the value of preliminary analysis of 
a problem, but also of the judicious 
use of communication which can 
follow only from such analysis. 

We have come to the point in the 
development of the profession of 
public relations where, I think, 
these four principles can be agreed 
upon: 

1. Every business organization 
(or any other social entity, for that 
matter) influences public opinion 
toward itself whether or not it is 
cognizant of doing so and whether 
or not it wishes to, simply by virtue 
of existing. 

2. Since an organization inevita- 
bly influences pubiic opinion, it 
should do so constructively in the 
public interest, for in the long run 
business success and the public in- 
terest coincide. 

3. Good public relations consists 
of meriting public support. To 
merit public support, a corporation 
must have a positive and progres- 
sive point of view. It must first do 
the right thing. Then it must con 
tinuously communicate and _ inter- 
pret knowledge of that accomplish- 
ment or intention to the interested 
or prospectively interested  seg- 
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ments of the public with which it 
deals, 

4, Public relations is an inescapa- 
ble function of management and is 
as vital to business success as are 
engineering, production, sales, or 
administration. Like these, it is an 
activity subject of planning and 
measurement, 

There are convincing evidences 
that may be cited in support of 
these observations. For example, a 
survey of 312 excellently 
managed companies showed that 74 
per cent had a policy level execu- 
tive in charge of public relations, 
and 73 per cent had a separate de- 
partment devoted to public rela- 
tions. The same study also disclosed 
that 20 per cent of these 312 com- 
panies employed outside public re- 
lations counsel on a _ year-round 
basis, and another 17 per cent used 
outside counsel on occasion, 

It should be observed that, in the 
sincere use of public relations coun- 
sel, the management of an enter- 
prise can sometimes cause quite 
sensitive areas in its own group to 
be touched. 

If it is true, for example, that 
management ultimately sets the 
public relations policies, and if a 
firm is not enjoying the best rela- 
tions with the various groups of the 
public which it affects and is af- 
fected by, then the public relations 
counsel must take a look at man- 
agement conduct and policies. 

For it is obvious that incentives 
to bolster employee morale or pro- 
duction, community participation 
projects to sustain the reputation 
of the company, sales programs to 
increase volume, no matter how 
well devised or lavishly financed, 
cannot succeed very well or very 
long if fundamental management 
policies and attitudes are, in some 
respects, basically wrong. Among 
other problems at management 
level, one good case of “executive 
neurosis” can warp and weaken an 
organization and adversely affect 
its good relations with the public. 

Obviously, then, the root of some 
public relations problems may be 
within the management levels 
themselves and the public relations 
counsel, finding this to be the case, 
is properly obliged to point out o1 
confirm this fact to his client. 

To attempt to correct and im- 
prove a bad public relations situ- 
ation which stems from a difficulty 
at the management level, and yet 
to ignore the management prob- 
lem itself, is like putting cosmetics 
on a rash. When the powder is 
dusted off, the rash is still there and 
the patient has deceived himself. 
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Once the analysis of a public re- 
lations problem has been made, the 
strategy for the program is set. It 
is set in relation to a predetermined 
and measurable goal. Inevitably, 
that goal is reached with the aid 
of some form of communications 
program. 

No one communicates with any- 
one except in the hope or expecta- 
tion of effecting a desired action. 
And action results ultimately only 
from the communication—-whether 
that communication be a primary 
sensory impression or a gesture, a 
letter, a demonstration, a news 
story or magazine article, a speech, 
a display, er advertising campaign. 

In this connection, it should be 
apparent that, for its sake alone, 
“free space,” however voluminous, 
can be the measure of nothing more 
than itself. What first achieves the 
desired action in a given instance 
may be the installation of new 
lighting fixtures over the benches 
in a shop. No amount of publicity, 
however good, will ease the work- 
ers’ eyestrain. But, new fixtures 
installed, good publicity can con- 
firm and disseminate knowledge of 
a sensible act. 

Public relations activity, nega- 
tive or positive, is of a continuing, 
never-ending nature. Therefore, the 
processes of analysis, synthesis, 
communication, and interpretation 
are continuous and spiraling, over- 
lapping processes. Policies change, 
labor and management personnel 
change, as do customers and sup- 
pliers, distributors and _ dealers, 
communities, legislative bodies, and 
the situations in which people find 
themselves. Just as administrative, 
engineering, sales and production 
processes and techniques are al- 
ways subject to scrutiny and re- 
evaluation by the management of 
any well-run enterprise, so must 
the public relations objectives and 
techniques be scrutinized, re-evalu- 
ated, and changed. 





Lighter Finishes 


HE trend is definitely toward 

lighter finishes in office equip- 
ment although the deeper and tra- 
ditional finish tones still constitute 
the largest volume of production, 
the Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute reports. 

Also, regardless of wall tones 
used, white or off-white ceilings 
are recommended for best light 
reflection in work spaces. 
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Billing Costs Slashed $60,000 a Year 


(Continued from page 19) 


and phone number are printed four 
times--on the face of the bill and 
on three detachable stubs—simul- 
taneously with the printing of the 
bill itself. At the same time, the 
addresses of the company’s busi- 
ness offices and the rules and regu- 
lations of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission regarding disputed bills 
are printed on the back. Three 
types of bills are printed, desig- 
nated by number according to the 
area served. 

The San Diego office handles ac- 
counts for not only that city, de- 
scribed in a recent poll as the 
fastest growing community in the 
United States, but many other 
towns extending from the Mexican 
border more than 40 miles north to 
Oceanside, and from the Pacific 
Ocean clear across California to 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Stencils are cut for use in the 
addressing and printing machine 
after being put through a moisten- 
ing device. They are then inked 


and filed in cabinets 

lar feature of the rece! 

gurated system. Wherea 

er filing cabinets weighed ‘‘tons,’ 
and each tray pounds 
the new trays, loaded, can be cat 
ried easily in one hand, and the 
entire rack of 60 trays moved ove! 
beside the printing 
convenience. While no cash saving 


weighed 9 


machine for 


can be shown for this feature, less 
weight does mean the work is not 
so tiresome and more gets done 
Although each 
signed to hold 250 stencils, the 
company limits them to 200 for 
greater speed in locating and read 


arawe!l is ce 


ing individual addresses. A whole 
bank of stencils can be loaded into 
the printer simply by tipping the 


drawer. Normally bills are mailed 
in window 
same stencils can be used, if de 
sired, to address er 
an open house 

To allow for absences, three girl: 
are trained to 


ivelopes as for 


operate the ad 


envelopes but these 





Professors turn students at second Walgreen seminar in drugstore management 


recently completed in Chicago. In the month's training, 37 different busi 


ness subjects were discussed, and field trips were made into company stores 


and other facilities. The seminar was prompted by a survey conducted by 


the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education which pointed up the 


need for more practical business training in pharmacy colleges. The 1] sem 


inar ‘‘graduates'’ represented colleges and universities in 11 different states 
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are then 


! At each billing 
ound, or period, approximately 
32,000 bills are run off, in less than 
10 } irs 


re ser-printet 


Another factor in cutting time 
in this department by about one 
third is the fact that the present 
much narrower rolls 
of paper. Cost remains approxi 
since each bill 
still requires the same amount of 
paper, but because they 
ready cut to the width of just one 
bill, the rolls are much 


machine uses 


mately constant, 


come 


more 
easily handled 

The printed bills go next to the 
cash control and posting room fot 
entry of any past-due balance. Re 
mittance slips 
hand, but 
speeded the job tremendously 

Cash paid into the area’s various 
offices is banked direct 


were once sorted 


here by racks have 


business 
and the deposit slips (amounting to 
about $2 million a month) are 
checked against stubs torn from the 
From 200 to 300 
calls per day are received asking 
particular accounts have 
been paid. The answers lie in the 
racks that line one wall, where 
each remittance slip is filed by 
telephone number 


customers’ bills 


whether 


Toll charges are entered on the 
bill at this point, after following a 
separate route that begins with 
girls who compute the rate for 
long-distance calls. They enter each 

sunt by hand on tickets that 
ve been automatically 
with the elapsed time of the call, 
according to whether the call was 


stamped 


made day or night, person-to-per 
on, or station-to-station. A second 
group compiles master reports and 
sends out collect tickets for othe 
ireas and companies, long lines 
and Western Union messages 
The 725,000 monthly toll tickets 
orted by hand (requiring 
the time of 4 girls) into racks 
where all calls for the month are 
grouped by telephone number 
k is accomplished by sort 
by the two right-hand 
When all of the month's 
are in the racks, they are 
left-hand digits 
by sorting the largest 
The figure 2199, for in 
would fall first into the 
pocket At the end of the 
when all of the 99’: 
juld lie at the bottom 


of 21's A the R's 


again by 


were 
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were sorted, 2198 would fall on 
top of 2199. Although efficient as 
a means of hand-sorting, this work 
will dwindle sharply when the pro- 
posed punched-tape system has 
been installed, 

Seasonal fluctuations are now a 
real problem-—the sudden peak 
loads that develop when the horses 
race at the county fair, or as the 
harvest is shipped from Imperial 
Valley. 

The toll tickets, priced and sorted 
by telephone number, move next 
to toll billing and adding. Specially 
adapted electric typewriters are 
used in listing the date of call, loca- 
tion, rate, charge, and tax for cus- 
tomer reference. Logotype keys 
permit striking the more common 
billings, 10, 20, 25, and 30, and 
“fwd.,”’ with one stroke. There is 
also a ditto key. Some spacing is 
done automatically, without use of 
the tag bar, from column to column 
and back to the beginning of the 
next line. 

In totaling these charges, inci- 
dentally, the recent reduction of 
excise taxes from 15 per cent and 
25 per cent to a straight 10 per 
cent, made it possible to transfer 
some workers, since two entries 
now take the place of five. 

The completed toll statements 
now converge with the charges for 
other services, and the bills are 
totaled on billing machines, ready 
for mailing. 

Here again mechanical helpers 
take over, with 1 girl supervising 
a mailing of 2,200 an hour. An as- 
sembly line of custom-made and 
commercial mailing machines au- 
tomatically picks up both the cus- 
tomer’s bill and a public relations 
insert, puts them together into an 
envelope, seals the envelope, flips 
it over and stamps it, stacks the 
bills, and ties them in bundles for 
mailing, 

Final statistics go to “Revenue 
Reports and Results,” where Mr. 
Roberts and his staff act as “eyes” 
to catch any errors on behalf of the 
public or the company. Coding by 
hand, girls chart such matters as 
revenue from private lines, or the 
outstanding balance, Payrolls also 
are prepared here. 

In the adjacent training center, 
special telephones make it possible 
to monitor the conversations of 
those employees who contact other 
departments, to assure tactful 
handling of disputed bills, and that 
correct information is given out. 

The revenue accounting office oc- 
cupies the entire second floor of a 
new brick building that also houses 
the employment office, plant, traffic, 
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and sales departments, and has spa- 
cious lounges, quiet rooms, lockers, 
telephone bar, and cafeteria. Nine- 
teen supervisors and 132 clerical 
employees handle the accounts, 
with 55 of them working on toll 
tickets. 

These 55 are the ones whose 
work will be largely taken over, 
in about 18 months, by CAMA 
Central Automatic Machine Ac- 
counting. In keeping with company 
policy, displaced employees will be 
placed in other departments. There 
are always openings, since it is 
estimated that if the Nation’s tele- 
phones were still being run as they 
were during World War I, it would 
require every girl graduate from 
every high school in the country 
just to furnish enough operators. 

A few girls will still work on 
tolls, since CAMA cannot handle 
person-to-person or collect calls. 
But ordinarily, a customer will 
simply dial long distance the same 
as a local call. A light will flash 


on a switchboard, and the operator 
will ask for his phone number. 
When she key punches that numbe! 
into the tape, all manual work has 
been completed. CAMA records the 
length of call, and computes and 
records the charge. When the tape 
(about 2 inches wide and punched 
in 25 columns) is run through a 
converter, it will automatically 
print a toll bill showing date, points 
connected, and amount due. 

Such a high degree of electronic 
accounting requires intricate equip- 
ment. Preparatory steps were taken 
in January 1954, when prefixes 
were changed coincidental with the 
issuance of new directories. 

Spokesmen for the industry have 
predicted that within 10 years it 
will be possible to dial a call direct 
to most of the Nation’s cities. In 
preliminary tests, CAMA is cred- 
ited with no mistake in 100 million 
runs. 

The era of mechanical brains 
seems to have arrived just in time. 





French Electronic 


(Continued from page 23) 


new system based on the 626 will 
handle an area of half a million 
consumers, which still leaves the 
three other district offices under 
the Nottingham board to be con- 
verted to the new system. 

A second 626 electronic calcu- 
lator has been installed by Coventry 
Corporation. This machine will be 
used initially for income tax cal- 
culations, but will also be put to 
cost accounting, payroll computa- 
tions, and general inventory work. 
Interest in the new equipment is 
manifested by a considerable back- 
log of orders from commercial and 
industrial organizations. As soon 
as practical, it is planned to build 
the 626 in the new IBM U.K. fac- 
tory which is just now being com- 
pleted in Greenock, Scotland; but 
in the meanwhile, deliveries will 
have to depend upon production 
from Europe. 

A new and energetic entrant into 
the business computer field’ in 
France is S.E.A.—-The Society of 
Electronics and Automation—a pri- 
vately owned corporation which 
has already produced 15 large-scale 
analogue and digital computers for 
government and industry. Under 
Director Francois Raymond 
whose developments from 1947 to 


Developments 


1950 also guided, in part, those of 
the BULL engineers—the research 
staff of the society has _ de- 
veloped two relatively low-cost, 
data processing computers. The 
first, model C.A.B. 2022 “Calcula- 
teur Arithmetique Universal,” is an 
all-purpose digital computer using 
standard punched tape or tele- 
printer for both input and output. 
In the near future, magnetic tape 
will also be available for use with 
this machine, but no provision for 
punched cards is planned. 

The standard magnetic drum 
used by this computer contains 63 
channels of 120 words of 22 digits, 
or an over-all capacity of 177,408 
binary digits. For greater capacity, 
S.E.A. can furnish a larger drum 
with 127 channels of 128 words of 
22 digits, making a total of 357,- 
632 binary digits. Transfer from 
the magnetic drum storage may be 
made in units or in blocks. Using 
germanium diodes, the computer 
has only some 300 vacuum tubes 
and is the first production model 
calculator anywhere to use printed 
circuits. 

The elimination of punched cards 
does away with some of the usual 
steps followed by the more con- 
ventional card programed compute! 
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systems. Data may be transferred 
from an accounting machine di- 
rectly to the computer without 
using cards, and from the com- 
puter to the printer by means of 
perforated tape. Most unique, how- 
ever, is a direct reading system 
whereby computations may be read 
directly from a cathode ray tube 
80 microseconds after the computer 
has found the answer. 

The binary computation is trans- 
lated into digits and electronically 
written at the rate of 12,500 indi- 
vidual figures a second on a cathode 
tube which is then photographed 
by a high-speed 35mm. microfilm 
camera. The film can be easily read 
or projected to study the results. 

Director Raymond has perfected 

system whereby a film record of 
the binary computations may be 
used as a store and fed back into 
the computer (through a sensing 
device which reads the binary code 
from the film). Thus the binary film 
can serve as a permanent storage 
to hold data needed for future ref- 
erence or additional computations. 
This is not possible, of course, with 
the film on which the results are 
shown in figures. 

While accounting and payroll ap 
plications for this $87,000 electron- 
ic computer have been developed, 
the machine will also have broad 
industrial and commercial uses. 
“The great demand for this com 
puter in Europe,” says Professor 
Raymond, ‘‘makes it most unlikely 
that any will be available for ex- 
port to the United States in the 
foreseeable future.”’ 

S.E.A.’s_ versatility is further 
demonstrated by an unusual elec- 
tronic computer which has already 
demonstrated its reliability, speed, 
and low operating costs. It will 
have many commercial and indus- 
trial uses. This is the “Tritolec,”’ an 
electronic sorter-totalizer with a 
simple static line memory. It is 
now in daily use in Paris sorting 
and totaling up to a million pari- 
mutuel bets a day. 

Instead of a standard punched 
card, the computer aczepts a less 
costly slip of paper, 34. inches by 
6°, inches, on which is punched 30 
choices for each of 7 daily horse 
races (210 possible choices on each 
slip). A high-speed feeding mechan- 
ism is capable of putting the then- 
printed slips through the computer 
at the astonishing rate of 16 per 
second! 

Electronically sensing each slip, 
the computer registers each of the 
seven bets, sets up the totals on 
mechanical registers, and rejects 
any invalid slips. A series of warn- 
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ing lights and alarms notifies the 
operator of any difficulty. Despite 
its high speed, the computer will 
accept only one slip at a time, and 
if two were to enter the sensing 
mechanism, the machine would 
come to an immediate stop 

S.E.A. already has a large back 
log of orders for this sorter-total 
izer. Professor Raymond, howeve1 
recognizes the many business and 
industrial uses of this unique ma 
chine and it is in this direction 
that his sights are set. The original 
machine cost $43,500, but produc 
tion models will be in the neigh 
borhood of $25.000 

With its relatively low-cost, high 
speed, capacity, and accuracy, the 
“Tritolec’’ will be ideal for com 
panies with large inventory control 
problems, mass mailing organiza 
tions, parts manufacturers, and dis 
tributors. Any enterprise involving 
a large volume of units will find 


the unusual computer invaluable. 

France is very much in the fore 
front of the race to produce low- 
cost, reliable, and versatile ele« 
tronic data processing equipment 
Up to midyear, at least, it was the 
only country in Europe to manu 
facture, deliver, and export low 
cost electronic data processing com 
puters designed specifically for 
business. As rated by American ex 
perts in engineering, construction 
and performance, these computers 
rate as good as any in the world 
And the laboratories of the Bull 
company, IBM France, and S.E.A 
already prototypes of 
new machines and their compo 
nents. Such developments will fur 
ther the endless search for more 


contained 


efficient and less costly methods of 
handling the vast amount of paper 
work now pyramiding overhead 
and operations costs in Europe as 


well as in America 





Duplicating Problems Solved 


(Continued 


and to do so very quk kly. Having 


adequate duplicating equipment 


provides the necessary flexibility 
in this respect and affords insur 
ance against emergencies 

For long runs, such as the ¢ 
tomer’s bill forn a negative 
made by an outside company 
negative is then sent to 
respondence department 
is placed in a_ Dittolith 
Light Box with a sensitized 
minum plate, and in 6 minutes a 
master is made. Metal masters are 
also made of forms which are re 
ordered in quantity and at more 
or less frequent intervals—lette) 
heads, for example. This elimi 
nates the necessity of typing a nev 
master every time the form is re 
ordered and also insures neat, clear 
copy which might not be possible 
if paper 
long. 

One of the Multiliths is equipped 
with a perforator and is used in 
duplicating forms which have to be 
perforated, such as tags, as well 
as for other work 

Requisitions for duplicating work 
originate with all departments and 


masters were used. tor 


with executives of the company 
The requisition 
spaces for date, job number, how 
duplicated (Ditto Mimeograph 
Multilith), description 
account 


form provides 


quantity 


charged, special instruc 


lol an analysis of the cost (in 
cluding both material and labor) 
date order is received, date com 
whom priced, and by 


O.K.'d, authorized 


pleted, by 
whom ordered 
and approved 

Requisitions go to an order des} 
where they are assigned job num 
be! recorded on job cards, and 
are passed on to the duplicating 
room. Orders received in the morn 
ing usually are filled in the afte 
noon of the same day. Those re 
ceived in the afternoon usually are 
filled in the morning of the follow 
ing day. The order clerk also sees 
to it that the duplicating section 
has the paper and other materials 
required 

When the work is completed it 
is returned to the order clerk who 
checks and forwards it to the mail 
ing department or to the depart 
ment or executive who ordered it 





Dying Out 


S PERSTITION about the num 


her 13 seems to be on the 


according to Westing 
house elevator engineers, who re 
port that more than 90 per cent of 
today have 


way out 


modern skyscrapers 


thirteenth floors 





Employees With 


(Continued from page 27) 


disinclined to think of himself as 
in any way disabled. His natural 
reaction to his heart condition is: 
“Don’t worry about me _ doctor. 
Everything’s going fine.” And it is. 

Another placement problem in 
industry is the young cardiac who 
asks for employment. Unless 
there is a thorough individual ap- 
praisal, a hasty and perhaps need- 
less rejection of a potentially valu- 
able worker may result. 

A young girl just 16 years old 
recently came to the New York 
Telephone Company, anxious to 
obtain work in order to help with 
the support of 5 younger children 
in her family. She made no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that she 
had been treated in hospital clinics 
for a congenital heart condition 
and had already been rejected for 
employment by several firms. 

“Her loud heart murmur, with 
its pussycat purring, sdOunds 
alarming,” said Dr. John K. Guck, 
the company cardiologist. But a 
thorough examination revealed 
that she had no symptoms of heart 
disease, in spite of an abnormal 
communication between the right 
and left sides of her heart. And 
this condition never caused her 
any pain. 

Accepted for employment as a 
telephone operator, this young 
lady was delighted. The only re- 
striction she was advised to ob- 
serve was to avoid competitive 
sports. Being a_ well-adjusted 
youngster, she is taking things in 
her stride. It is probable that she 
can advance to positions of in- 
creasing responsibility—-even on 
the supervisory level—if she can 
qualify. 

The condition of this young girl 
requires a checkup by the medical 
department every 6 months. But, 
had she been rejected for employ- 
ment, a valuable employee would 
have been lost to the company 
and the girl’s own self-confidence 
and ambition would have suffered. 

Many workers in industry who 
either are or become cardiacs 
would doubtless be welfare re- 
cipients and a burden to the tax- 
payer except for the efforts such 
firms as the Telephone Company 
are making to keep them em- 
ployed. This is especially true of 
those with a malignant type of 
heart disease, who frequently find 
it difficult to get a job where a pre- 
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Heart Conditions 


placement examination is required. 
And to work where there is no 
such requirement would not bene- 
fit the cardiac or his employer. 
For the known cardiac is the safe 
cardiac. 

Among the Telephone Com- 
pany’s employees is an installer, 
a nice young chap about 30 years 
old, who looks 5 or 6 years 
younger and who has a jolly, op- 
timistic temperament. He is the 
victim of hypertensive heart dis- 
ease, which did not show any 
symptoms until he had been with 
the company about 4 years. A 
World War II veteran, he entered 
a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital for an operation to reduce his 
high blood pressure. 

When this young man returned 
to work 3 months later, he ac- 
cepted, as recommended, a 
“limited assignment.’ This meant 
he was exempt from any heavy 
lifting and from stair climbing. 
He would not have to go into 
homes without elevators or carry 
a heavy equipment bag. Although 
he does often have to get down on 
his hands and knees to put in 
wires for new telephones, this ac- 
tivity is not injurious to his heart 
condition. 

In spite of the adjustments made 
for him on his job, this installer 
continued to have an_ elevated 
blood pressure. Upon the sugges- 
tion of the company cardiologist, 
he undertook a series of visits to 
a local hospital clinic for treat- 
ment, and shortly afterward was 
readmitted to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital to receive a 
new drug for his condition. This 


brought his blood pressure down 
to normal, and he is now on a full 
assignment in his job with no 
restrictions. 

Outside of work, however, he 
has had to stop such activities as 
putting in concrete’ sidewalks 
about his house, or doing anything 
more physically exerting than a 
few light household chores. He 
has willingly given up smoking 
more than a pack of cigarettes a 
day. 

Employee unions cooperating 
with the Telephone Company are 
generally told when a cardiac is 
coming back to work after an 
absence due to his heart condition, 
and are advised of anv change of 
job assignment. This is done by 
the worker’s department super- 
visor, who is in frequent contact 
with union representatives about 
matters concerning his workers. 

“Only about 6 per cent of ab- 
senteeism among employees at the 
New York Telephone Company in 
1952, for example, is probably 
represented by cardiacs,”’ said Dr. 
Plummer. “In accepting the car- 
diac for employment, we are not 
so much interested in how much 
heart disease there is in industry, 
as how much industry there is in 
heart disease; we have more than 
1,000 of these workers, and they 
are doing a fine job.” 

The Telephone Company feels 
its program for cardiacs is like so 
much “bread cast upon _ the 
waters,”’ with returns in both the 
well-being of the individuals who 
benefit and in the saving of serv- 
ices of many skilled and valuable 
workers. 





Planes Pay Off at Parker Pen 


(Continued from page 28) 


hour, the three engineers were in 
the supplier’s office. They were 
back at the Janesville plant in time 
for lunch. 

Passengers the next day were 
four office supervisors who had to 
study the equipment and adminis- 
trative operations of a manufac- 
turer in central Illinois. Although 


they spent most of the afternoon 
at the Illinois plant, the office super- 
visors were back home early in the 
evening. 

The plane remained in Janesville 
Wednesday for a maintenance 
check. But on Thursday, it was in 
the air again, headed for New York. 
Aboard were three Parker sales 
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executives. They had eaten lunch 
in Janesville, and were in New 
York in tiine to eat an early evening 
meal. The next day the three execu- 
tives had conferences with promo- 
tion experts of a large department 
store, and because they didn’t have 
to worry about meeting commercial 
transportation timetables, were 
able to make several unscheduled 
calls on other Parker dealers be- 
fore flying back to Janesville that 
night. 

Now, how would these three trips 
have been handled if Parker didn’t 
have its own plane? In the cases 
of the engineers and the office su- 
pervisors, it would have been neces- 
sary to use trains, because the des- 
tinations in both cases were off the 
commercial airlanes. This would 
have meant the expenditure of at 
least two or three times as many 
hours for each trip. And, in the 
case of the office supervisors, hotel 
expenses would almost certainly 
have been involved. 

The trip to New York could have 
been made easily by commercial 
airplane. But, here again, lack of 
a company plane would have meant 
hours of wasted time. To under- 
stand why, it is necessary to look 
at the commercial transportation 
situation in Janesville, which is 
about 100 miles northwest of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

By train, the trip from Janes- 
ville to Chicago takes from 2 to 4 
hours. Because of the way trains 
are scheduled, it is seldom that 
company officials don’t have to wait 
half an hour or more before board- 
ing a train. Then, in Chicago, to 
get from the railroad station to the 
airport requires about an_ hour. 
And, there is often a further wait 
for the plane at the airport, of 
anywhere from half an hour to an 
hour. In other words, in a typical 
case, a Parker official will spend 
from 4 to 61% hours just reaching 
the plane that takes him to New 
York. 

When a group of business offi- 
cials take a trip together, the com- 
pany plane enables them to work 
en route. Ample desk space is pro- 
vided on both the Twin Beech and 
the DC-3. 

Assessing the value of the sav- 
ing in time is an impossible task. 
But there are a few figures to back 
up the contention that, for a com- 
pany like Parker, a private airline 
is a necessity, not a luxury. 

The cost for a flying hour of the 
DC-3 is about $150. This amount 
includes operating and fixed costs 

everything from the gasoline to 
the insurance. Cost of an operating 
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hour for the Twin Beech is about 
$100, and for the Bonanza, about 
$75. In the case of the DC-3, here's 
how the expenditure pays off (re- 
sults, as shown below, are similar 
to those obtained with either of the 
other planes): 

On a typical flight, the DC-3 will 
make a round trip to New York 
with eight management executives 
aboard. The complete journey takes 
about 8 hours of flying time. Thus 
the cost is about $1,200. Now, to 
get the eight executives to New 
York and back by commercial 
transportation costs about $800, in- 
cluding train fare between Janes- 
ville and Chicago, according to Par- 
ker estimates. 

By commercial transportation 
because of the delay in making con- 
nections at Janesville and Chicago, 
plus the travel time between these 
two points, the round trip to New 
York takes about 16 hours—twice 
as long as by company plane. This 
extra travel time usually generates 
extra travel expenses for meals and 
hotel accommodations, As a result, 
the company figures that the actual 
cost differential between its own 
plane and a commercial airline on 
such a flight is less than $350.00. 
For this additional expenditure 
2arker’s airplanes have provided 8 
more hours of working time for 
each of the eight executives. Thus, 
the cost for each hour saved by 
each passenger is well under $4.50. 

Top management is usually in- 
cluded in every DC-3 flight. On one 
round trip recently, for example, 
the passenger list included two vice 
presidents, the company’s chief in- 
spector, and the head of the phys- 
ical research department. Parker 
officials feel that the extra time 
made available to its executives, 
thanks to the DC-3, is worth far 
more than the plane’s additional 
cost. Often, business that would or- 
dinarily require two commercial 
trips can be finished in the time al- 
lotted for one, so that even the 
comparison presented here doesn't 
show the full saving vrovided by 
the DC-3. 

In a typical week, the Beechcraft 
Bonanza makes about four trips to 
Chicago, and two or three to Me 
nominee, about 200 miles north of 
Janesville. The train ride to Me 
nominee takes more than 8 hours 
including transfer time; and by car 
the trip takes about 6 hours. The 
plane covers the distance in an 
hour. 

But the three planes aren't used 
only for passenger trips. Parker 
does roughly 25 per cent of its busi- 
ness during the month preceding 


Christmas. As a result, distribution 
problems sometimes arise which 
can be met only with the speed pro- 
vided by airplanes. A few years 
ago, for example, a big pen promo- 
tion was scheduled on the east 
shortly before the holiday 
season. Because of transportation 
difficulties, several Parker dealers 
were faced with the prospect of 
trying to sell pens which had not 
been shipped from the factory. The 
Twin Beech solved this problem 
neatly. Loaded in Janesville with 
extra supplies, it was able to make 
delivery to each dealer in time for 
the start of the promotion. 

Not long ago, a Parker supplier 
ran into difficulties which slowed 
manufacture of a part needed for 
one of the company’s pens. The 
bottleneck threatened to slow down 
production at the Janesville plant. 
The supplier agreed to work over- 
time to fill Parker’s order, but even 
so, shipping parts by rail still 
wouldn't get them to Janesville in 
time to prevent a partial shutdown. 
Again, the Twin Beech was pressed 
into service, The plane brought the 
parts to Janesville in time to pre 
vent any production stoppage 
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Use Paperwork 
Conveyors 


Westinghouse Electric's paperwork 
conveyors at new shipping and ware 
building Pittsburgh, 
whisk orders and bills of lading from 
third floor 


of 200 per hour. Two-way speakers 


house in East 
to first floor at rate 


permit conversation between floors 
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Organizations with the most solid growth recognize the worker as a person. The worker's 


job must give him psychological satisfaction along with his paycheck. ‘Deal with him as an 


individual and he functions enthusiastically as a whole man, with maximum results. Deal 


with him as Labor, and he operates just as a member of a crowd."'—Robert S. Lynch, 


Atlantic Steel Company president, before National Council of Industrial Management Clubs 





Ingenious, company designed and developed mobile first-aid unit used by Mrs 


Norma O'Connor, R. N., to service any point in 500,000-square-foot plan 


Mobile First-Aid Cart Saves Valuable Time 


A two-wheeled pusheart with com- 
partments, easily manipulated by a 
nurse, can be rushed to any point 
within the 500,000 square feet of the 
Barber-Greene Company's plant to 
give immediate first aid. Although 
easily handled, the unit contains 
everything needed for first-aid work, 
from a stretcher to an automatic arti- 
ficial respiration instrument. The lat- 
ter, an MSA Pneolator, manufactured 
by Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
is used for all cases of arrested 
breathing (heart attacks, for exam- 
ple) and asphyxia 
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The first-aid Barber- 
Greene, Aurora, IIl., is, of course 
centrally located in the plant; but 
in an emergency, either the nurse had 
to carry all equipment, or vital time 
was consumed obtaining help to bring 
all items to the scene. The new mo- 
bile unit can be moved into action 
quickly and easily by one person 

This ingenious unit was designed 
and developed by Allen W. Porter 
Safety Engineer for Barber-Greene 
and constructed by the company’s 
maintenance department, as was the 
traction board 


room at 


Includes Reading Course 
In Employee Training 


While reading acceleration courses 
in industry are relatively new, a num- 
ber of farsighted business firms have 
been offering such courses to key pet 
sonnel within recent years. The Alex 
ander Film Co., Colorado Springs 
Colo., a producer of film advertisins 
commercials for theater and televi 
sion display, found this sort of courss 
so valuable to those in executive and 
managerial positions, it has decided to 
go beyond the executive and super 
visory level and include the course as 
a regular part of its employee-train- 
ing program 

The program was launched with an 
initial course in which 20 members 
in executive and managerial positions 
were enrolled. The 10-week course of 
instruction was conducted under the 
supervision of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Denve1 
Equipment used included the tachis 
toscope, which flashes word groups on 
a screen for 1/100 of a second; read 
ing accelerators, which pace the speed 
at which reading material is_ pre 
sented and increases the speed ac 
cording to the improvement of the 
reader; and a series of films whicl 
flash groups of words on a screen 
forcing the viewer to read at a pre 
determined rate 

The entire membership of the ini 
tial class more than doubled thei: 
reading speed. Three members at 
tained a speed of over 2,000 words a 
minute on the accelerators, with up 
to 85 to 100 per cent comprehension 
Two members were able to read 1,000 
words a minute from the textbook 
material 

Companies interested in how this 
program was set up, equipment used 
and method of 
should write to Lauren Cooper, job 
analyst, Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo 


selecting students 
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Parker Turns to Girls 
For Plant Guides 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis., states that stenographers, file 
clerks, and telephone operators often 
do a much better job as plant guides 
than men—and at considerably less 
cost 

A program of training began early 
this year after Parker Pen had com- 
pleted its new Arrow Park plant and 
was receiving a large number of re- 
quests for tours. At first, the com- 
pany called on engineers to escort 
people through the plant. It was be- 
lieved that engineers could best give 
a technical description of manufac- 
turing operations, and that such in- 
formation was what visitors to a pro- 
duction plant wanted. However, this 
proved expensive. Not only were 
engineers highly paid personnel, but 
often vital work had to be postponed 
to take visitors through the plant 
and scheduling was interrupted. Also, 
while the engineers knew the tech- 
nical features, they were not trained 
public relations men 

“A good guide must have almost as 
many answers as an encyclopedia, the 
charm of an ante-bellum hostess, the 
durability of a marathon racer, and 
last, but not least, have an interest 
in guide work.” 

Tours by engineers often empha- 
sized the things engineers knew best, 
and were too formal and hurried, be- 
cause the men were anxious to get 
back to their work. 

Girls were selected on the basis of 
personality, poise, good looks, charm 
neatness, and general knowledge of 
the company. Six girls were selected 
early this year to conduct all tours 
After a period of training as guides 
including indoctrination with special- 
ly prepared booklets and_ tours 
through other plants, the girls were 
given distinctive blazers to identify 
them to all company employees. They 
then took over the job of conducting 
Parker tours 

During their training period, they 
learned the company history, how 
best to meet the public, and how to 
cope with emergency situations. They 
were not to be responsible for learn- 
ing more technical details of manu- 
facturing processes. Reason for this 
Parker Pen had found that most vis- 
itors were not interested in intricate 
techniques of manufacturing but in 
general information about pen-mak- 
ing and the company When the 
guides are asked technical questions, 
they ask the nearest foreman 

Since the girls have taken over 
the guide work, the company has 
counted several advantages: (1) 
Friendlier, more informative tours, 
(2) lower costs, and (3) a rising rate 
in number of requests for plant visits 
Word about the capable guides has 
evidently been passed around and 
folks have taken a greater interest 
in seeing how pens are made 
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Clifford Gibson is given $25 government bond by J. J. Radigan, Mallory's vice 


president, for slogan on poster held by Chief Steward L. Ludlow, Local 1001 


Contest Stirs Interest in Profit Sharing 


It's one thing to set up a profit 
sharing program—it’s another to se 
cure active interest of the employee 
and the union. P. R. Mallory & Co 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
of a slogan contest and the publica 


found the use 


tion of the posters based on em 

plovees' slogans to be quite effective 
Prizes in the contest were three $25 

United States savings bon 

write i 
Mallor 


Retirement Pro 


employee had to do was to 
origina! slogan boosting the 
Profit Sharing for 
gram. Rules allowed each employes 
to send in entries as he 
wished and any employee (with 
the exception o isors) was 


eligible to enter the co est 


Tells How Safety Can Be 


Emile F. du Pont, director of | I 
du Pont de 
ployee relations department, told the 


Nemours & Co.'s em 


Greater New York Safety Council re 
cently that “Without safety we ca! 
not be productive, and only by being 
productive can we be strong and pre 


America AS 


evidence of the relationship betweer 


serve the freedom of 
safety and the company basic mill 
tary strength, he stated that acci 
dents of all sorts last year “cost our 
economy more than $9 billion, repre 
senting nearly a quarter of our bud 
get for national defense 

Pointing out that when a skille 
workman is unable to report for dut 
“it is little comfort for industry to 
reflect that the factory is safer than 
Mr. du Pont ther 
remarked: ‘The time lost last year b 


home or highwa 
workers due to accidents of all kind 
was equivalent to an entire yea! 
shutdown of industrial plants employ 
ing 1 100.000 mer ind wome! o! 


t recent contest (second 
ran just 2 months. Some 
ot the 
were \ Bundle for Your Future! 
Make It Grow” and “Strike It Rich! 


with Bigger Profits 


former prize-winning slogans 


\ special feature of the contest 
has been the cooperative effort of the 
union which has consistently encour 
iged employees to enter the contest 


ha hared in selecting the best 


ovan contest, according to a 
Mallory & Co 
only one part ol the whole cam 


pokesman for P. R 
paign which builds up interest and 
participatiol ol employees in profit 


haring during the course « 


Emphasized Through Ranks 


other word 


removing trom produc 
tion all the plants of General Motors 
Ford, Chrysler, and the United States 
steel Co. lor the year 

We simpl 


appalling waste of manpower and re 


cannot afford ich an 


ource ! e are fo maintain our 
strength ind preserve our position 
of world leadership He pointed out 
that traffic accidents alone last year 
killed 38,300 persons—-one and one 
half times the number of Americans 
who died in the Korean Wat 

The most important factor in the 
promotion of salety is “top manage 
ment whic not only sincerely be 
eves it ifet but insist upon 
atety Mr. du Pont said { safety 
is demanded at the top r & £ 
considers mportantly man's 
performance record, there nothing 
in the world that ci top it trom 
being emphasized down 
through the ranks rt to the 
loves 


t ' 
em] 
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Rearrangement of facilities; modern equipment; bright, attractive color scheme 
—add up to better cafeteria service for more people at Allison Division of GM 


Color Scheme Makes Cafeteria More Popular 


Rearrangement of facilities, new 
tables and chairs, a new tile floor, 
and a new paint job transformed one 
of the oldest cafeterias at the Allison 
plant of General Motors, Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently. The rearrangement o! 
facilities enabled the cafeteria to pro- 
vide quicker service to a larger num- 
ber of persons, although the size re- 
mains the same. A popular addition 
to the cafeteria has been the snack 
bar which adjoins the steamtable 

While the new arrangement and 
equipment added much to the room's 
efficiency, it is the striking color 
scheme which is the keynote of the 
redesigned eating place. When the 
employee enters the room, his eye 
is drawn to the skylighted ceiling. Its 
sharp angles and planes and steel 
supports have been painted a deep 
turquoise which extends down the 
side walls for several feet. A second 
broad band of color—a light lemon 
yellow—-then draws the eye down the 
wall 

After the yellow comes a thin strip 
of tile red to separate the yellow 
and turquoise portions from an inter- 
esting lower section. What was for- 
merly an ordinary cement block wall 
has been given a paint treatment 
blending dots of color and oyster 
white into a soft-shaded, rough stone 
appearance, This is the section which 
perhaps marks the success of the 
color scheme. The “rough stone” por- 
tion, which is eye-high when cus- 
tomers are seated, presents an over- 
all restful effect that is relaxing after 
the eye-catching colors on the ceiling 
and walls 

According to the room's “color en- 
gineer” and designer, Allison's Bill 
Hickson, the color scheme was 
planned to “pull down” the high ceil- 
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ing and minimize the steel supports 
Psychology of the plan is to give the 
employee a “lift” with the bright 
colors and then to provide him with 
a restful background after he is 
seated and eating. 

Color experts have found that the 
correct use of color in restaurants 
and cafeterias has a definite bearing 
on the popularity of such eating 
places. Even if you have not con- 
sidered use of new equipment or ar- 
rangement of your employee cafe- 
teria, modern use of color might mean 
enthusiastic acceptance instead of the 
all-too-frequent gripes. 


Says Management Must 


Under today’s competitive condi- 
tions and the need for a “hard sell” 
philosophy, the integration of produc- 
tion supervisors into management is 
doubly important. This is what H. P. 


Steele, vice president of Benjamin 
Electric Company, told members of 
the American Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s Manufacturing Conference re- 
cently in Cleveland. 

“Lack of integration has a serious 
effect on costs, as a measure of the 
efficiency of an _ organization,” he 
pointed out. “If the foreman is not 
customer-conscious, is not fully aware 
of his abilities, or of the part he is 
playing in over-all company opera- 
tions—-then he is not producing as 
efficiently as possible and hence con- 
tributes to high costs.” 

The process of integrating the su- 
pervisor, Steele indicated, should par- 
ticularly include full information on 
company labor relations and collec- 
tive bargaining trends. The program 


Pick Best Annual Reports 
Issued to Employees 


What is probably the outstanding 
project in the field of employee rela- 
tions this year, is the contest for 
employee annual reports sponsored by 
The Score, a monthly industrial rela- 
tions report published by Newcomb 
& Sammons, Chicago management 
counsel. 

According to the judges in the con- 
test, 57 companies in the United 
States and Canada issue good annual 
reports to their employees. The three 
best were issued by the Erie Railroad 
Co., Esso Standard Oil Co., and Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc., which 
tied for first place with a score of 
85 per cent. 

The five judges appraised the fifty- 
seven entries on the basis of journal- 
istic quality, plant-level acceptance, 
quality as to financial statements, ef- 
fectiveness in merchandising of the 
management story, and public rela- 
tions value. 

Entries were received from every 
section of the United States and 
Canada, and every type of industry 
or business. 

In summarizing the quality of the 
reports examined, the judges indi- 
cated that while the reports were 
generally impressive, business and in- 
dustrial management still has some 
distance to go in developing tech- 
niques of reporting to employees. Ac- 
cording to The Score, the sponsor of 
the contest, there are still defects to 
be overcome. “Management's lan- 
guage often goes over the employee's 
head. Also, management has a reluc- 
tance to talk to the employee about 
profits. Some reports are ‘needlessly’ 
flashy.” Judges also felt that finan- 
cial terms could be made clearer 


Integrate Supervisors 


should also extend to production 
planning, requiring supervisors to be 
fully informed on sales trends and 
the basis of current production. In 
addition, the lowest levels of super- 
vision must be integrated into any 
cost reduction program, with special 
emphasis on methods and equipment. 

Formal process of integration at 
Benjamin Electric, Mr. Steele said, 
includes foremen’s meetings, confer- 
ences of general and divisional super- 
intendents, and informal superintend- 
ents’ meetings by division. Foremen 
meet once a week for at least 2 hours 
to discuss specific problems. 

Particular stress is given to ex- 
planation of the relationship of oper- 
ation to profit. This includes discus- 
sion of the effects of volume on 
profit and the general relationship 
of service to the customer, quality of 
the product, price, and so forth, as 
well as the effects of off-rate produc- 
tion on profit 
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‘An invention usually embodies only one way of accomplishing a result; to ignore the 
other possible methods is to invite competition, frequently from a superior method," said 
Crosby Field, president of Flakice Corporation, before the recent semiannual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Field defined the greatest all-time 


achievement of the creative engineer as the removal of the need for human slavery 





Multi-Phrase Rubber 


Stamp Saves Time el 


ACTUALLY 12 stamps in 1, this 
device will eliminate the clutter of 
rubber stamps needed to cover the 
usual mailing and banking phrases 
Included are: First class mail, regis- 
tered, special delivery, parcel post, do 
not bend, please remit, via air mail, 
for deposit only, air parcel post, 
printed matter, special handling, and 
hand stamp only. Over-all dimensions 
are 2'% inches by 3 inches. Douglas 
M. Homs & Co., 165 O'Farrell St., 
San Francisco 2, Calif 


Electronic Data Processing 
Machine > 


THE “702” is made up of a central 
arithmetical and logical unit capable 
of performing more than 10,000,000 
operations in an hour. Working part- 
ner of this unit is a bank of cathode 
ray “memory” tubes. Reels of mag- 
netic tape feed data to the machine 
and write down the answers at the 
phenomenal rate of 15,000 letters or 
numbers a_ second. Punched-card 
readers and line printers also are 
provided. The various units are elec- 
tronically interconnected by cables to 
simplify installation and maintenance 
Controlled by a “stored program,” 
it retains these instructions in its 
memory and refers to them one by 
one, International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York 
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"12 in 1° STAMP 
FIRST CLASS MAIL 
REGISTERED » SPECIAL DELIVERY 
PARCEL POST + BO HOT BEND 
PLEASE REMIT + VIA AIR MAN 
FOR DEPOSIT OmtY 
HAND STAMP OWLY 
AIR PARCEL POST 
PRINTED MATTER 
SPECIAL HAMBLING 


Tab-On Stencil for Faster 
Labeling 


+ 


A NEW stencil can be attached to 
any invoice, bill of lading, or shipping 
order and automatically prepared 
when the form is typed. Then the 
stencil can be used to make as many 
labels or tags as are necessary. An 
adhesive strip across the tab makes 
it adhere to any surface, after pro 
tective covering is removed. When 
placed in the space for address, the 
“ship to” address is typed on the 
stencil and the billing form. Weber 
Label & Marking Systems, Division of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Mt 


Prospect, Illinois 


Record-Keeping System 
For Salesmen 


IMPORTANT 
call backs, or followups will not be 
lost or mislaid if you use the Recor 


notes, appointments 


day system. Consisting of 12 pocket 
Diary-Memo-Ex 
pense books (one for each month of 
the year), a file box with monthly 
index tabs, an alphabetical index, and 


size combination 


i leather pocket case, the unit helps 

Memo fillers fit 
pocket case along 
allow 


in planning work 
into the leather 
with the alphabetical index 
ing a two-page spread for each day 
Recorday Company, 53 State St 
Boston, Mass 





Insulated File Built 
Like a Safe 


INSULATED file designed to provide 
l-hour fire protection for vital records 
is a four-drawer letter size. File car- 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
“C”’ Insulated Record Container 
impact or 
include 
ready 
cush- 


ries 
Class 
Label 
drop 
easily 


includes the 
Other teatures 
removable drawers for 
access to real rubbe1 
ioning stops to eliminate drawer-slam 
damage and noise, and roller bearings 
for operating ease. A full steel lining 
inside each drawer compartment in- 
creases strength and seals the insula- 
tion. Each unit has a key lock that 
locks all drawers or any combination 
of drawers. Diebold, Inc., Systems 
Division, Canton 2, Ohio 


which 


test 


records, 


A 


New Electric 10-Key 
Adding Machine 


SO COMPACT 
ried in one hand, Burroughs’ new add- 
inches long, 
high, and 


it can easily be car- 


ing machine is only 13 
8'4 inches wide, 7 inches 
only 16 pounds. Featuring 
addition, the span of a hand 
the keys and all elec- 
Since 


weighs 
touch 
easily 
trically 


covers 

operated control keys 
the adding mechanism is suspended 
on rubber mounts, quiet operation is 
Burroughs Corporation, De- 
Michigan 


assured 
troit 32, 
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Camera for Making Offset 
And Lithographic Plates 


THIS 
with 
tions 


copying camera can be used 
Davidson or Multilith installa- 
Making line and halftone nega- 
Lacey-Luci ‘Fourteen” 
only 26 inches by 
Lens allows 
250 


tives, the 
camera occupies 
12 inches of floor 
enlargements and 


Tilting 


space 
reductions of 
copy board is also 
useful as a light table and for mak- 
ing layouts and lettering. An adapter 
attached to the camera makes it pos- 
sible to make negatives by the Xerog- 


per cent 


raphy process, and silk screen process 
stencils can be made in many ways 
The Merritt Lacey Corporation, 31 
Central Ave., 


) K 


Newark 2, N. J 
y 
/) 


A 


Adding Machine Operates 
Like Calculator 
SIMPLY press a leve1 


multiplication keys are 
machine automatically 
the next column 
sary to depress the zero key 
multiplication The 
Multiplier Lever gives the 
calculator performance at 
machine prices. Addo 
pany, Inc., 145 W 

York 19, New York 


57th St 





New Extra-Large 
Armchair 


DESIGNED for use in the conference 
room, executive suite, o1 
room, this chair has white foam rub- 
The back is heavily 
padded and shaped. The square tubu- 
frame has tapered front 
finished in Plastelle enamel 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Mich- 


Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois f' 
\ 


New Hand-Operated 
Calculator 


reception 
ber over springs 


lar steel 
legs, 
Royal 
Ivan 


NOT much larger than a 
and just as portable, the 


NTK is especially 


new 


released 


Machine 


adapted to 


i when the 


this 


snifts over to 
Thus it is not neces- 
during 
Step-O-Matic 
Addo-X 
adding- 
Com- 


New 


telephone 


Facit 


small 


businesses where electric outlets are 


Complete with a 
traveling 


a problem 
lated leather 
model also has visible setting 
lating, and operating control 
10 keys in the span of 1 hand 
proof and rustproof, machine 
ished in a green tone to 
Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave 
New York 


glare 


York 36 
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case 


Simu- 


this 
tabu- 


all on 
Dust- 
is fin- 
eliminate 


New 
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Portable Direct Process 
Copying Machine 


LIKE other machines in the Copyflex 
line, the new desk-top model 100 is a 
completely self-contained copying 
unit. No exhaust ducts, darkrooms, 
special lighting, or plumbing are 
necessary for its operation. Copying 
material up to 11 inches in width by 
any length, machine makes up to 300 
black-on-white copies an hour at a 
cost of less than 2 cents a letter-size 
copy. An electrical connection with 
standard 115-volt circuit is all that is 
required. Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, 
Illinois 
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A 


Inserting Machine for 
Form Letters 


THIS speedy machine will insert ma- 
terial into envelopes at the rate of 
3,000 an hour. Multiple inserts, such 
as a letter, advertising piece, and a 
return card can be made if these in- 
serts are collated first and put into 
inserting feeder as a unit. Equipped 
with two feeding units—one for en- 
velope and one for material to be in- 
serted—-machine handles any size of 
envelope from No. 6 to No. 10. Print- 
ing Devices, Inc., 1707 N. 25th Ave 
Melrose Park, IIL. 
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Ink Eraser in Spill- 
Proof Bottle 


BOTH fine line and broader surface 
ink erasing are possible with the new 


applicator in Sanford’s new ink 
eraser. The oar-shaped applicator has 
fluted sides that pick up the desired 
amount of fluid and control the flow 
onto the paper. Even if the bottle is 
violently knocked over, only a few 
drops can spill out of the mouth of 
the bottle. Sanford Ink Company 


Bellwood, Illinois 


Improved Machine Stand for 
Electric Office Machines 


HAVING all the standard features of 
former models, the No. 2000-C stand 
has an elevator device with a foot 
pedal for raising the stand to rubber 
casters or lowering it to the rubber 
feet. One leg is adjustable for uneven 
floors. Simple foot pressure on eithe 
end of the foot lever will lock or re 
lease the loaded stand for stationary 
or portable use. Available in gray 
green, or brown. Maso Steel Product 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 


Gathering Trays for 


Office Work 
< 


SPEEDS of up to 6,000 hand-g 
sheets an hour are claimed for the 
Traymaster. Made of aluminum trays 
that can be used individually or 
stacked to convenient heights and 
worked from a seated position, the 
trays make it possible to pick up one 
quickly and easily 


ithered 


sheet at a time 
Carbon and tissue paper can be har 
dled equally well 

Equipment Co., San Mateo, Calif 


Pierce Specialize 


Two-Teller Window 
Posting Machine 


LATEST addition to the line of Sensi 
matic accounting machines, the F214 
provides separate accumulations ol 
withdrawal and deposit postings for 
each of two tellers, or regular and re 
lief operators. It features a three 
position teller selector lever, teller 
identification symbols as well as bank 
and machine symbols, four transac 
tion control counters, locked-in date 
ind form and passbook support. Two 
teller locks on the side of the ma 
chine control the teller selector lever 
thus protecting tellers. Burroughs 
Detroit 32, Mich 


Corporation 


A 


Perforated Acoustical 

Ceiling Tile 

OFFERING a softer ceiling pattern 

than the straight-line arrangement 

of perforations affords, the random 

pattern tile has perforations in an i 

scattered pattern. Its painted 

washable 
frequently as desired 


regular 
surface j and it can be 
repainted a 
In addition to trapping noises effi 
the acoustical tile is fireproof 
stable, and light in 
Fiberglas 


ciently 
dimensionally 
Owens-Corning 
or Toledo 1, Ohio 


weignt 
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A 


Streamlined, All-Purpose 


Side Chair 


MATCHING piece to Maso’s all-stee! 


chair suites, the No. 750 side chai: 
is suggested for use wherever space- 
saving, seating comfort is desired 


The saddle-shaped seat is padded with 
Upholstered in plastic 
fabric in a choice of five colors, the 
chair has chrome-plated steel glides 
for more noiseless seating and mov- 


latex rubber 


ing. Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 


4 


New ‘Wireless’ 


Intercom 


JUST plug the two units of this auto- 
matic intercom into the electrical out- 
let and talk back and forth over 
existing lighting circuits served by 
the same transformer. No need for 
any installation. The remote station 
user need not touch or approach his 
unit to talk or listen to the master 
station, since the master unit con- 
trols both stations. Vocaline Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
Connecticut 
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Multiple Total Cash 
Register 


THIS “51” register has no lever or 
motor bar; it operates instantly at 
the touch of any of the “department” 
keys. As a department key is de- 
pressed, the amount adds into a total 
for that department, adds into the 
customer’s receipt total, adds into an 
over-all sales total, prints on the 
“sales record” inside the machine, 
prints on the customer’s receipt, adds 
“one” into an item counter for that 
department, and identifies both sales- 
clerk and department on the sales 
record—all at the same time. After 
purchases are itemized, the total is 
printed on the customer’s receipt 
simply by touching a Cash Total Key 
The National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton 9, Ohio 


Indexes with Insertable 
Tabs for Ring Books 


CROOKED and zigzag titles are a 
thing of the past on AICO indexes. 
Both the insert strips and the slots 
in the tabs are pica spaced to per- 
mit the typist to use the line space 
lever when typing the titles. Avail- 
able in five to eight tabs in a bank 
in all stock sizes. Also available in A 
to Z divisions and _ geographical, 
monthiy, and numerical tabs. G. J 
Aigner Co., 426 S. Clinton St., Chi- 


Illinois 


cago i, 


New Photo-Composing 
Display Type 


FOR fast production of headlines, dis- 
plays, advertisements, and _ similar 
material, Reditype composition may 
be converted into paper and film neg- 
atives and positives in minutes——with- 
out the use of camera or darkroom 
Reditype characters are made of 
pieces of plastic which can be hand- 
set on a special transparent bed with 
an adhesive surface. The layout 
board, which holds the transparent 
bed during composition, helps align 
the Reditype. Now available in Spar- 
tan Medium, in 36- , 72- , and 144- 
point sizes. Davidson Corporation, 29 
{yerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


Smaller Doorless 
Phone Booth 


BETTER performance and 
size are combined, according to the 
manufacturer, in the new Model 45 
Acousti-Booth Featuring mainte- 
nance-free, all-metal construction and 
an attractive finish, the 
claimed to reduce noise as much as 
50 per cent. Its geometric shape per- 
mits multiple booth installations ir 
space-saving arrangements Burgess- 
Manning Co., 5970 Northwest High- 
way, Chicago 31, Illinois 


small 


booth 1S 
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Definite Length 
Tape Dispenser 


MACHINE dispenses tape in any 
length up to 4 inches long and 1 inch 
wide. Repeat for longer lengths. For 
any pressure-sensitive tapes, device 
prevents tape waste and speeds seal- 
ing operations. A Slitter-Attachment 
splits tape in half lengthwise, making 
two pieces same size with one pull 
of the handle. Lipton Mfg. Co., Inc., 
52 W. Houston St., New York 12, 
New York. 


Form Writer and 
Printer 


THIS new device will print a form, 
fill it in with a large variety of in- 
formation, and perforate it vertically 
or horizontally—all in one operation 
Starting from blank paper, the man- 
ufacturer says business records such 
as bills, statements, checks, wrappers, 
route book pages, tags, or labels can 
be completed on a_production-line 
basis at speeds up to 100 a minute 
New machine is available in two 
series—Models 1937 and 2037. In 
Model 2037, Addressograph plates can 
be loaded and removed without in- 
terrupting machine operation. Also 
a separator feature is used to cull 
desired plates from a master list and 
deposit them in filing sequence in a 
separator drawer as 4 byproduct of 
a regular run. Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Road, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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Combination Memo-Holder 
And Stapler 


FOR a more efficient desk, try this 
combination. Streamlined in design 
the unit keeps memos handy. The 
stapler is manufactured by Bostitch 
Brown & Bigelow, Quality Park, St 


Paul 4, Minn 


4 


Improved, Low-Cost 
Cash Register 


SEVERAL new features are offered 
on the Regna Deluxe cash registe1 
A double-view window shows both 
clerk and customer each item and 
total as it is registered The low 
height of the machine eliminates the 
“barrier” created by large registers 
between clerk and customer, and al 
lows the customer to see the total 
on the indicator and the change re 
ceived at the same _ time Machine 
prints a double cash receipt 

sired. All cash drawer 

able, plastic coin tills 

Registers, In 


York 10 


illuminated Lens for 
Magnifying 


INSPECTION can be made even in 
the darkest corners with the new 
Flash-O-Lens. Combining a 7-power 
Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass 


with a powerful light built into the 
handle 
the magnified field of vision. Plastic 
housing for the lenses allows the eye 
of the user to be placed directly over 
the work to be inspected. Abbeon 


the device clearly illuminates 


Supply Co., 179-25 Jamaica Ave., Ja 


a  & 


maica 


. : 
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Office Machine 
Cushion 


NOISE and vibration are minimized 
by the use of Durapad, according to 
the manufacturer. Of Vinyl faced 
sponge rubber pad also protects 
desks and counters from scratches 
and wear. Fabric backing prevents 
the pad from curling and provides 
stability 
and other chemicals, Durapad comes 
in 18- and 36-inch widths and thick 
nesses of from '*% inch to 1 inch. In- 
dustrial Division Durkee-Atwood 
8) Minne ipolis 13, Minn 


y 


Resistant to oils, alkalies 


Six-Station Wireless 
Intercom System 


OFFERING many feature ot the 
Palk-A-Phone conventional line, the 
SIx-Station selective master intercom 
require no cables or nstallation 


rhree eparate conversations can be 


carried on simultaneous! over the 
stem, and an master 

i carry on a conversa 
other mast eparate 
ire called onic Gate” 
line noises and hum 

ia) opera 
tandby 

i con 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %%” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 


issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





PROFITABLE SELLING THROUGH 
VISIBLE CONTROL. This four-page 
folder describes how sales manage- 
ment can secure visibly all the vital 
sales data needed to assure profitable 
sales operation. Illustrations of actual 
prospect and sales records are shown, 
with explanations. For a free copy, 
write to Victor Safe & Equipment, 
Dealer Sales Division, Remington 
tand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


* * al 


COPIES AS A SHORTCUT IN PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS. Printed on heavy 
linen-finish stock and employing ex- 
cellent typography, this brochure at- 
tempts to show how a single innova- 
tion in office procedure can effect the 
saving of time, cost, and labor and 
the winning of friends. It recommends 
the use of the photocopy process for 
opening new avenues for easier com- 
munication and better understanding 
between people. Cormac Industries, 
Inc., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York 


* * * 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR OFFSET DUPLICATING DE- 
PARTMENT describes several pro- 
cedures used by different companies 
to get top-quality photo-offset print- 
ing at minimum cost. Illustrated are 
a shop layout for maximum work 
flow, and the three steps to offset 
printing with presensitized plates 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


. - . 


A MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR for 
systems and general duplicating. The 
Multilith Model 81 is pictured and 
described in this folder. All its im- 
portant standard and optional fea- 
tures are highlighted with enlarged 
illustrations so that their operation 
can be easily understood. Anyone in- 
terested in purchasing an offset du- 
plicator would do well to read this 
folder. Ask for bulletin No. 53 when 
requesting a free copy from Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt 
Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 


HERE’S ONE ON NAPOLEON 
“Time” was one thing Napoleon never 
promised to deliver. But time—saved 
from costly copying of office papers 
is one of the main commodities de- 
livered when the Thermo-Fax dupli- 
cator is employed. Claimed by the 
manufacturer to be the world’s fast- 
est completely dry office copying proc- 
ess, Thermo-Fax requires but the 
press of a button to start a copy on 
its way. Says the booklet: ‘Time is 
money. No other process can save 
you more of both.”’ Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., 41 Piquette, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


. * * 


THE VISI-GRAPH DEMONSTRA- 
TION BOARD. A new idea in demon- 
stration boards is offered in this 
folder. By using the samples enclosed, 
items can be made to adhere to the 
sample blackboard by merely slap- 
ping them on. The trick lies in the 
“Velvette” pressure-sensitive paper 
that you attach to the back of your 
diagrams, charts, messages, and so 
forth. When this Velvette backing is 
pressed onto the Velourette flannel 
on the blackboard, the pictures or 
diagrams stay right on the board 
until they are removed. Write fo: 
your free copy from The Ohio Flock- 
Cote Co., 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 


* * ” 


SALES INCENTIVES is a guide for 
the sales manager in preparing pack- 
aged sales incentive programs based 
on personalized emblem awards. Ac- 
companied by a handy planning chart, 
the manual shows how to set up a 
sales incentive campaign for 5 or 500 
salesmen, based on a 12-week, 12- 
month, or 12-year program, and 
suited to any budget. It covers every 
aspect of the programs, from select- 
ing an objective to publicizing the 
campaign. The manual also displays 
a large selection of emblem awards, 
including pins, badges, and personal 
accessories. The manual is available 
free to any sales manager with 5 or 
more salesmen. Award Incentives, 
Inc., 200 William St., New York 38 
New York. 


* * + 


COPYMASTER OFFICE-SIZE 
WHITEPRINTERS tells how the 
Copymaster produces black line and 
colored line ammonia-dry whiteprints 
It also explains how modern offices 
are adapting the whiteprint process 
to a multitude of uses. The bulletin 
points out the unique features of the 
P&H Copymaster and tells how it 
answers the need for speed in dupli- 
cating. Ask for bulletin 54C5 when 
requesting a copy from P&H Sales 
Corp., 5640 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
45, Illinois. 
* * cal 


DIEBOLD CYCLE POST EQUIP- 
MENT gives the case history of In- 
dianapolis Morris Plan’s use of Die- 
bold’s cycle posting for consumer 
loans. It points out an important in- 
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novation in this new procedure—the 
use of a translucent ledger card. This 
card permits a quick copy-print of the 
ledger to be made, when an account 
becomes delinquent, to provide col- 
lection followup department with 
complete data. 


3ALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 
SAVE TIME features 10 articles on 
timesaving systems. Illustrations of 
the forms, detailed reports on the 
systems, and simplified flow-charts 
are included. The Baltimore Sales- 
book Co., 3120-56 Frederick Ave., 
Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


THE McBEE SWING’ HINGE 
BINDER illustrates the various fea- 
tures of the hinge binder and how it 
adapts for various business uses. The 
stiff binders keep papers always in 
excellent condition, and their easy 
operation encourages frequent filing. 
The McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HOW SNOW-MELTING COMBATS 
WINTER TRAFFIC PROBLEMS is 
a 30-page report based on an analysis 
of snow-melting systems in which 
heated water mixed with antifreeze 
is circulated through wrought iron 
pipe coils or grids embedded in paved 
roadways. Featured in the study is 
technical data about the largest 
snow-melting installation in_ the 
world: The new $60-million section 
of Boston Aerial Highway in which 
approximately 30 miles of pipe grids 
serve 16 access ramps. Copies of the 
special report may be obtained by 
writing to the Engineering Service 
Department, A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


A HALF-CENTURY OF POWER 
FOR BUSINESS is a 36-page pam- 
phlet commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the world’s first pub 
licly supported business library, the 
Newark Business Library. This li- 
brary receives inquiries from all over 
the world. Dedicated to serving indus- 
try in its quest for business facts and 
information, the library can tell many 
tales of how it has helped the 43,946 
hands that turned its shiny brass 
doorknob in 1953. Businessmen are 
urged to follow Thomas A. Edison's 
example. He read everything he could 
find. When a friend asked him why, 
he explained that he wanted to start 
work where others had left off—-in- 
stead of duplicating their trials and 
errors. Copies of the pamphlet are 
free to Newark residents. A 50-cent 
charge is made to out-of-town busi- 
ness firms and individuals. For copies, 
write to The Newark Business Li- 
brary, 34 Commerce St., Newark 2 
New Jersey 
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Nou 
Every Busy 


Have... 


Goon) Finger Te DESK FILE 


ADJUSTABLE DIVIDERS con be spaced as desired. Up to 20 
Dividers can be set in corrugoted strip in side channels 


LUCITE LABEL HOLDER atop each Divider awaits your identifica 


tion tab 


PAPERS or Catalogs, Magazines, Ledgers, Reference or Telephone 
ONLY $4.75 Books can be held in file 


with 8 Dividers ALL ALUMINUM, permanent satin finish, acid treated against 


(Extra Dividers smutting 


25 cents each) NON-SKID because of corner rubber cushions, which also protect 


desk 


© SIZE EXACTLY RIGHT—9 x 13 x 914" high 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc, 405 N. Munford St, Richmond 20, Va. 











Get Up and Talk 

How to Organize Your ideas 
A Speech for Every Occasion 
How to Handle a Group 
Creating a Good impression 
How to improve Your Voice 
The Speaker's Companion 


Will be sent on 
10-day approval 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 





CHICAGO 40, ILL 


These Seven Manuals Will Help Any 


Executive to Be a Better Speaker 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


By Edmund Mottershead 


There is probably no greater single tool 
in business than the ability to speak ef 
fectively. This quality is the mark of a 
man with grow-power in management. In 
these manuals will be found practical in 
struction to enable any man with latent 
powers to becorae a forceful, convincing 
speaker 


Seven manuals SS 00 
in handy box Plas postage 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The Dartnell Corporation 4670 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of EFFECTIVE SPEAKING today to 
Name 
Firm 
Street 


City Zone State 
(Please Print) 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 
IN 1953. This United Nations publi- 
cation is a companion work to a sim- 
ilar study, Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far Hast, Manufacturers who 
sell their products to some of these 
foreign countries should find these 
books of great interest 

The various countries are treated 
in separate chapters, and a reader 
can skip from one country to another 
without having to digest the entire 
voluminous reports. Where the Soviet 
Union is discussed, for example, the 
number of livestock is listed in a 
chart, and there is an accompanying 
explanation. The same chapter tells 
the average delivery and _ selling 
prices for livestock products and po- 
tatoes in the Soviet Union 

With Indo-China getting such a 
prominent place in the news today, 
the survey on Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam should be of particular in- 
terest in the second survey, the one 
on Asia and the Far East 

The two surveys were prepared by 
the Research and Planning Division 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. They were pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. The European survey has 314 
pages, and the survey of Asia has 
161 pages. The European survey is 
priced at $2.50, the one on Asia and 
the Far East $1.50 


SUCCESSFUL TELEPHONE SELL- 
ING. By Merrill DeVoe, Companies 
whose techniques of selling by tele- 
phone are showing poor. results 
should find much helpful material in 
this book. The effective use of the 
phone is considered from all possible 
angles, and there is a listing of some 
of the items that have been success- 
fully sold by telephone 

A series of 19 “model” telephone 
sales conversations can be used for 
comparative purposes, such as the 
one involving a salesman who sells 
shirts to a prospect, After the model 
conversation, an explanation follows 
to make sure the reader understands 
the reasoning behind the salesman’s 
conversation. There are 15 chapters, 
arranged so that the book can be used 
as reference by the consistent tele- 
phone user 

Merrill DeVoe first sold by tele- 
phone when he was in high school 
and selling space on the school paper 
He has used the telephone success- 
fully since that time to promote 
dozens of products, and he has taught 
courses in selling, marketing, and 
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advertising at six different universi- 
ties. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 257 pages 
$4.95 


100 STORIES OF BUSINESS SUC- 
CESS. By the editors of Fortune mag- 
azine. These stories have appeared in 
Fortune during the last 3 years or 
so, and the magazine’s editors say 
that each enterprise has been checked 
and found to be in excellent condition 

The stories are brief synopses of 
some of the newer businesses in this 
country, some local and some national 
in scope, but generally started by a 
person with limited capital. The same 
old moral exists, of course, that there 
is still room at the top for the man 
who wants to work hard to get there. 

If a reader is looking for certain 
success stories that he thinks might 
be included in the book, chances are 
he will have to read most or all of the 
book to find them. For there is no 
index of companies, and the contents 
give only sketchy clues as to the 
companies involved. For the benefit of 
the reader, it would seem simpler to 
give a listing of the actual company 
names so that he could turn first to 
those of greatest interest. 

The book is printed by Simon and 
Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 174 
pages, $2.95. 


A MERCHANT PRINCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, WIL- 
LIAM E. DODGE. By Richard Lowitt 
Recognizing the influence on, as well 
as the importance to, modern econ- 
omy of the entrepreneur, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation early in the 1940's 
assisted in setting up and financing 
a special committee to study the en- 
terpriser and his motivations, aims, 
policies, and operations. Under Dr 
Arthur H. Cole of Harvard Universi- 
ty, this committee has been instru- 
mental in reawakening an interest in 
this field, and a number of excellent 
works have been published. 

The Business Historical Society and 
the members of the Economic History 
Association are producing excellent 
books, monographs, and articles. De- 
spite the sometimes weighty treat- 
ment, many of these are successful 
in putting the individual enterpriser 
back in his proper historical perspec- 
tive. In an age which pays homage 
to the large corporation with its bat- 
teries of specialists, high speed, labor- 
saving electronic “brains,” and net- 
work-like resources—-both human and 
material—-recognition of the broad 


ability, knowledge, and understand- 
ing needed by those who create such 
economic giants is not only healthy, 
but necessary. 

Mr. Lowitt’s well-written, fair, and 
documented biography of William E 
Dodge—-younger partner in the firm 
of Phelps Dodge & Co.—is one of the 
few such books about an entrepreneur 
that has more than just local or re- 
gional interest. In their day the lead- 
ing metal importers of the Nation 
“PD” —as those who either dealt with 
or worked with the company called 
it—was interested not only in metals 
but in lumber, copper mills and mines, 
railroads, coal and iron lands, real 
estate, cotton, banking, clocks, food- 
stuffs, and sailing vessels. 

Dodge and his partner, Anson G 
Phelps, were Connecticut Yankees, 
and their daring, imagination, and 
capacity for work led to the eventual 
development of one of the Nation’s 
leading corporations. Wealthy, polit- 
ically and socially minded, Dodge was 
also a man of culture and devoutly 
religious. His career included being 
an officer in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Congressman, and a member 
of a number of important national 
committees and commissions. 

From the wealth of material in the 
files and records of the Phelps Dodge 
Company—now deposited in the New 
York Public Library and other pri- 
mary sources—Author Lowitt has 
produced a biography which success- 
fully walks the narrow path between 
the outright laudatory “puff” and the 
ponderous business history which gets 
lost in its own maze of detail and 
incident. It is not a history of Phelps 
Dodge & Co., but of one man and his 
influence on his times 

A number of chapters will have 
broad interest, notably: The Organi- 
zation of a Business, Anglo-American 
Mercantile Operations, Postwar Busi- 
ness Expansion, Champion of the Red 
Man, and Mercantile Capitalists. This 
is another volume that should be 
widely circulated among those who 
still think in terms of the “robber 
barons” of the nineteenth century 
Trite though the concept may be, it 
is nevertheless true that there did 
develop in America a distinctive type 
of individual whose business acumen 
combined with integrity and bound- 
less energy, produced not only a per- 
sonal “empire,” but contributed 
markedly to the building of the pres- 
ent national economy with its world- 
wide ramifications. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 384 pages. $5.00 
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This Month's 


EUGENE WHITMORE, whose timely ar- 
ticle on proxy fights appears in this 
issue, tells us that while photograph- 
ing cattle in south Texas recently, he 
passed a which 
read, “55 Miles to the Nearest Service 


state highway sign 
Station.” What a place to run out of 
gas! Commenting on his two very ex- 
citing weeks, he said, ‘I rode horses, 
private airplanes, fell off a high corral 
fence, saw wild deer, coyotes, wild- 
cats, and in one color shot of cattle 
I picked up three wild turkeys walk- 
ing along as unconcernedly as chorus 


girls in Shubert Alley.” 
. » * 
MARION L. BRIGGS’ article on rehabil- 


itating employees with heart 
tions 


condi- 
might 
thought on 


open new avenues of 


conserving trained em- 
ployee talent. Considering the cost of 
breaking in a new employee, the ex- 
pense of 


maintaining an adequate 


medical department might not only 
be justified, but actually an economy. 
Formerly a lecturer at Columbia 
University, Miss Briggs is currently 
the 


New 


teaching business education in 
adult education division of the 


York City schools 

* 
HARRY L. WYLIE, having covered ways 
to save postage, paper, filing, space, 
overtime, steps, personnel, electricity, 


Contributors 


and copying, now suggests ways of 


saving that all-important commodity 
time. Assistant 
of The 


Wylie also conducts classes in 


secretary-treasure! 


Pure Oil Company, Harry 
busi 
ness management and administration 


at Northwestern University 


* 


HELEN WATERMAN, a 
AMERICAN 


contributor to 
BUSINESS for many 
The Pacific Tel 


ephone and Telegraph Company 


years 
this month tells how 
was 
able to cut operating costs in the face 
18.500 account$ A 
Miss Waterman 
informed on de 
in the West 


of an increase ol 


native of California 


keeps us velopments 


DWIGHT G. BAIRD, our 


spondent, 


Detroit 


corre 


goes behind the scenes at 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 


to get the lowdown on its smoothly 


operating duplicating department 


This story gives a practical applica 


tion of the theories advanced in our 


July special duplicating section 
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Mail Rack 








WHEREVER MAIL IS HELD OR SORTED USE THIS 
MAIL RACK 


Here ia the ideal A to Z rack 
for Motels, Hotels 


N 28 DA Sins Only $20. — © phabet « 
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Lithograph Salesmen 





te tories open: Liberal com 
rement Can be handled very 
en selling other noncompeting 
‘rxducts, Write for information 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
erse Ave Chicago 389. Illinois 
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Business Books 








The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40 - - ILLINOIS 














Business ON THE MARCH 


HERE was a story in one of the financial 

papers about an Oldsmobile dealer down in 
Houston, Texas, who, in the face of the heat 
and the “oversold” condition of the industry, 
is selling more cars than any other dealer in 
Houston. How does he do it? By stepping up 
his advertising and being satisfied with a small 
profit in order to get a quick turnover. His 
profits for the first 4 months of 1954 (before 
taxes) were a cool $160,000. And this was at 
a time when some 2,000 car dealers went out 
of business because they couldn’t make a profit! 
We cite the case of Harlan Lane because it 
illustrates an all-too-often overlooked angle to 
the present business situation. Business this 
fall and winter is going to be just as good as 
we make it. Those who start off the business 
new year with all departments geared to a 


forward-looking sales program will get their 


share of good business. Those who have no 
plan, will probably join the others at the wail- 
ing wall when the curtain rings down on 1954. 


. * 


Over all it looks now as though business will 
end the year about 5 per cent under 1953. This 
small drop in business activity is probably 
good. It is unreasonable and illogical to assume 
that we can continue indefinitely to pile sales 
gains upon sales gains. There comes a time 
when we need to slow down and consolidate 
our gains. Under prevailing conditions, a busi- 
ness slowdown may be something for which we 
can be thankful, rather than gripe about. It 
tends to stimulate the search for new ideas, 
to bring the labor supply into balance, and to 
put pressure on management to get rid of the 
red tape and lost motion which have been ac- 
cumulating during the past 8 years. 


When business is zooming along, even astute 
corporations get careless about their customer 
relations. It is so easy to go “high hat.” Now 
comes General Electric, which has had some 
75 vears’ experience in getting and staying big, 
with this observation: “We have learned and 
profited by one truth above all others—the 
bigger you get, the humbler you must get, if 
vou are to continue to attract the support that 


56 


makes you big and to continue to enjoy the 
protection that permits you to stay big.” 


Dr. Nancy C. Morse has been making a 
study of job satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
of white-collar workers at the Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center. She finds that most of 
these people want work that is varied and calls 
for decision-making. While we can sympathize 
with the commendable desire of white-collar 
folks to make their own decisions instead of 
having them made by an experienced super- 
visor, a business does have to make a profit. 
Yet it might well be that white-collar jobs 
could be made more interesting if this thing we 
call by that $10 name, “job enlargement,” were 
practiced more widely. 


* 


Paul Talbot’s “Back Yard” is currently con- 
cerned about businessmen who only half read 
letters before answering them. “It is most exas- 
perating,” comments one executive, “to receive 
a reply, as I have many times, which by its 
very wording shows hasty and careless. han- 
dling. Some points are answered inadequately 
and others are overlooked completely.” How 
true. If you will underscore keywords of prop- 
ositions which require an answer when you first 
read your mail, when vou get around to dic- 
tating you will not be so likely to irk a good 
customer. 


Two recent Tax Court decisions should be 
of interest to readers of AMERICAN BusINEss. 
In a case involving “reasonable compensation” 
for a sales manager, the Court held that his 
success in securing business was the key fac- 
tor, rather than what other sales managers 
were paid. In the case of a part-time executive, 
the Court held that the fact the executive spent 
only part of the day on the job was not ma- 
terial to his worth to the business. It looks as 
though, at long last, we may be getting away 
from the New Deal concept that no business- 
man is worth more than $25,000 a year. That 
would be something.-—J. C. A. 
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Brown Shoe Company 


AIR STEP + BUSTER BROWN + LIFE STRIDE 
NATURALIZER + PEOWIN + RISQUE - ROBIN HOOK 
ROBLEE westTProrT 


BUSTER BROWN 


FAMOUS FOR 50 YEARS 


““\Cfalionals save us $60,000 a year...return 110% 
| annually on our investment.” —srown snore comPANy, si. tovis 


One of America's largest shoe manufacturers” 


“Our 24 National Accounting Ma- “While these savings are a major n all sizes and kinds of business, Nationals 
chines and 105 National Adding Ma- reason for our confidence in National pay for themecives Out of the money they 


ive, then continue ivings aS annual profit 

chines play a vital role in the operation equipment, many years of consistently National's exclusive combination of features 

of our expanding business. We use good service have also contributed to does up to % of the work ee atically, and 
] : what machine ar automatically operators 
Nationals for payroll accounting, ac- our satisfaction. The versatility and can't do wrong. Operators are happier, too, 

counts payable, check and voucher simplicity ot operation have enabled because their work is made easier Your 

writing. ; a t -ceivable eneral our main office to keep pace with the nearby National representative can show how 
riting, accounts receivable, genera i c p pi scan Gall “aaa cans Vaan 

ledger, sales analysis and other ac- increasing complexity in accounting, 

counting and figure work. and to meet the expanding needs of 


“Nationals save us $60,000 a year, our growing factories, production and 
which repays us their total cost every sales . 
11 months, an annual return of 110% 
on our investment. ald Treasurer 
a ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





Team eye appeal 
with buy appeal... 











and you have a smooth, power-packed selling tool. 


“The Magic Shelf” is a full-color motion picture, We 

professionally produced for Campbell Soup Com- f 

pany by The Jam Handy Organization. “The 

Magic Shelf” demonstrates how Campbell Soups JAM HANDY 


make the tasty base for countless easy meals. 


’ 
If you need such an effective selling tool, give us a Ogane 
call. When you get this help there’s one explana- 


tion of objectives, one responsibility, one account- 
: = . : Motion Pictures Convention Planning 
ing, one reasonable price . . . and you'll like the achiaiaatindines Seetiieianaieiions 
way the Jam Handy able. full-time technicians Animated Cartoons Meeting Packages 
: - Slideflims Speech Coaching 
work. Write or call the branch office nearest you. Screen Advertising Slides 
Television Commercials Projection Service 
Promotion Pieces Training Devices 
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